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THE  HOME  OF  A  PAIR  OF  WOOD  THRUSHES. 
By  R.  W.  Johnson,  St.  Thomas,  Out. 


The  city  in  which  it  is  at  present  my  fortune 
to  reside,  is  built  on  tlie  hig^her  land  overlooking- 
a  somewhat  extensive  valley.  The  latter  must 
have  been  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  majestic 
river,  but,  whatever  we  might  imagine  of  the 
orig-inal  view,  we  find  that  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries has  produced  an  even  more  beautiful  pic- 
ture from  g-reen  fields,  winding  streams  and 
wooded  hill-sides.  But.  interesting  as  the  land- 
scape consequently  is  to  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher, it  has  for  me  far  g^reater  beauties,  for  I 
always  think  of  it  as  one  of  the  principal  routes 
bj'  which  our  returning  birds,  after  crossing" 
Lake  Erie,  distribute  themselves  over  the  coun- 
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trj'  to  their  summer  homes.  Smaller  ravines, 
too,  tributaries  of  the  orig-inal  watercourse,  in- 
tersect the  suburbs  of  our  city,  and  up  these 
come  all  manner  of  migrants  in  search  of  food 
and  seclusion  while  resting-  for  a  day  or  two  on 
their  long-  northward  journey.  "What  a  para- 
dise for  a  bird-man!"  said  I  on  my  arrival  in 
this  cit3'  of  ravines,  bridg-es  and  maple  avenues, 
and  since  then  the  number  of  nu-  ornitholog-ical 
discoveries  has  been  more  than  I  anticijjated. 

One  evening  last    spring-   I    was    delighted    to 
hear  some  unknown  singer  in   a  small  ravine  a 


few  rods  from  my  home,  and  after  a  brief  search 
we  found  him  fairly  well  up  in  a  j'oung-  maple, 
displaying'-  his  conspicuously  spotted  breast,  and 
singing-  with  all  the  pride  of  a  cock-robin  after 
a  summer  shower.  How  delig-hted  we  were  to 
have  found  this  species  at  last!  From  his  re- 
semblance to  a  young-  robin  in  his  first  plumag-e 
we  knew  he  could  be  no  other  bird  than  the  long- 
looked-for  wood  thrush,  which,  though  some- 
what common  a  few  deg-rees  farther  south, 
breeds  rather  sparing-ly  in  Ontario. 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy  his  first  interest  in 
birds  tliemselves  was  created  by  a  desire  for  a 
typical  collection  of  their  eg:g;s.  Even  now  a 
bird  with  a  nest  and  eg-g-s  is  far  more  interest- 
ing" than  a  dozen  mig"rants,  so  the  thrushes  were 
carefully  watched  until  building-  operations 
were  begun.  A  site  was  soon  chosen  and  by 
May  1^),  the  nest  was  completed  four  feet  up  in 
a  maple  saplings  on  the  hill-side.  For  a  corner- 
stone there  was  used  a  large  piece  of  foolscap 
on  which  some  lad  from  a  school  nearby  had 
tried  to  show  his  teacher  what  he  knew  of  Eng-- 
lish  g"rammar;  and  so  substantial  a  foundation 
was  it  that  the  structure  of  leaves  and  weed- 
stems  built  thereo!!  afi'orded  Mrs.  Thrush  a  solid 
though  somewhat  bulky  looking-  home.  Two 
days  later  the  nest  contained  the  first  egg,  and 
by  the  25th  of  the  month  the  set  of  four  was 
completed.  Scarcely  different  in  color  and 
shiipe  from  those  of  a  robin,  the  eggs  averaged 
somewhat  smaller,  in  this  case  1.0.^  by  .76  inches; 
and  so  pretty  were  they  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  bird  was  more  proud  of  her  treas- 
ures than  I  was  lost  in  admiration  of  them. 

Now  came  a  period  in  which  the  habits  of  the 
birds  were  easily  observed,  for  the  female  was 
nearly  always  on  her  eggs,  and  his  merry  song 
easily  indicated  the  whereabouts  of  her  glad- 
hearted  husband.  On  our  ajjproach  we  general- 
ly heard  the  sharp  alarm-note  of  the  male,  and 
the  female  would  leave  the  nest  with  a  low 
churring  sound  and  alig'-ht  nearby  to  await  the 
result  of  our  visit.  She  was  not  nearly  so  shy 
as  Wilson's,  and  after  a  few  daj's  she  began  to 
fear  us  so  little  that  she  would  not  leave  her 
nest  unless  we  came  almost  within  reach.  Then 
as  soon  as  we  had  left  the  immediate  vicinity 
the  trustful  creature  would  return,  always  flying 
close  to  the  ground  and  gliding  up  gracefully 
onto  her  eggs. 
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Oil  June  6,  we  found  the  nest  occupied  by  four 
newly  hatched  younj;-,  and  althou^^h  they  were 
not  at  all  pretty' at  first,  every  day  made  a  won- 
derful improvement  in  their  appearance.  When 
just  hatched,  the  clumsy  little  weaklinj^-s  were 
almost  pitiful  to  see.  but  in  a  few  days  their 
eyes  were  open  and  their  bodies  rapidly  develop- 
ing,'-. When  nine  days  old  they  were  quite 
thrush-like,  and  we  determined  to  jret  a  photo- 
graph before  any  further  advance  mij^ht  render 
it  impossible.  Taking-  his  camera  along,  my 
friend  accompanied  me  to  the  nest  just  before 
sunset  on  June  1.=;.  and  the  accompanying  photo 
is  the  result  of  our  eft'orts.  The  oldest  soon 
wondered  what  we  were  about,  and  probaVdy 
feeling  that  in  the  absence  of  his  parents  he 
should  be  guardian  of  the  younger  children. 
climbed  up  to  the  edge  of  the  nest  to  get  a  clear- 
er view.  Instantly  he  was  "taken",  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  permanent  record  of  the  early 
history  of  one  who  has  since  then  probably  be- 
come a  distinguished  personage  in  the  thrush 
world.  Next  day  he  and  two  of  his  companions 
left  the  nest,  but  a  weakling-  was  forced  to  re- 
main a  day  longer.  Then  on  June  18,  the  nest 
was  empty,  and  I  was  compelled  to  search  dili- 


gently through  the  undergrowth  for  a  chance  to 
observe  them  further. 

The  old  birds  were  very  busy  now  supplying 
food  for  a  family  of  six  adults,  and  the  song  of 
the  male  was  seldom  heard  except  occasionally 
at  sundown.  During  the  day  he  and  the  female 
scoured  the  ravine  and  the  immediate  surround- 
ings thoroug"hly  for  food,  and  the  quantities  of 
worms,  grubs,  in.sects  and  berries  that  the 
young  birds  devoured  was  truly  astonishing. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  they  were  able 
to  do  for  themselves,  and  as  the  mosquitoes 
were  far  less  interesting  and  very  numerous,  I 
was  content  to  leave  the  birds  to  other  observers 
during  the  holiday  season.  In  September,  how- 
ever. I  ventured  into  the  ravine  occasionally 
again,  and,  finding  my  old  acquaintances  with- 
out difficulty,  kept  up  mj'  observations  until 
they  mig-rated  southward  about  September  20. 

Thus  closed  my  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  bird  families  I  have  ever  met, 
and  although  these  notes  may  give  nothing 
new,  I  trust  that  the  reader  will  pardon  my  pre- 
sumption, as  everyone  is  apt  to  overestimate  a 
new  "find." 


THE  BUTCHER  BIRD  IN  FLORIDA. 
By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ohijxgkk,  Winter  Haven,  Polk  County,  Florida. 


The  Gray  Shrike  or  Butcher  Bird,  a  native  of 
the  southern  states,  is  of  a  pleasing  blue  gray 
color  above,  and  of  a  much  lighter  hue  under- 
neath. In  repose,  its  black  wings  show  a  white 
spot  midway  of  their  length,  and  its  black  tail 
sometimes  a  narrow  edge  of  white,  but,  during 
flight,  these  are  more  conspicuous.  From  the 
center  of  a  black  band  on  either  side  of  its  head 
are  visible  its  bead-like  black  eyes. 

It  has  a  round  head,  thick  neck,  and  plump 
body  and  is,  altogether,  trim  and  neat  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  .sometimes  called  Dentirostral,  from 
the  inner  edges  of  its  hooked  bill  being  toothed 
or  notched;  thus  it  is  enabled  to  more  easily 
catch  and  hold  its  prey,  and  more  readily  tear  it 
to  pieces.  It  is  also  called  Excubitor,  Sentinel, 
and  Watcher,  all  having  the  same  meaning,  from 
its  habit  of  watching  for  prey.  Besides  this 
multiplicity  of  names,  it  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated Logger-head,  though  I  fail  to  understand 
why  such  a  bright  little  bodj'  should  be  accused 
of  stupidity*. 

With  an  acquaintance  of  several  years,  I  have 
witnessed  many  interesting  incidents  relating 
to  this  sturdy  little  bird.  When  we  first  settled 
here,  among  the  sand  hills,  in  the  pine  woods 
there  were  found,  under  decaying  logs  and  loos- 
ened bark,  a  great  many  cockroaches,  which 
seemed  to  think  that  as  we  were  destroying  their 
habitations  they  were  entitled  to  the  occupancy 
of  ours.  In  our  destructive  war  on  these  pests, 
the  Shrike  took  the  greatest  delight,  and  would 
perch  on  shrubbery  near  the  house  and  watch 
for  any  that  might  be  thrown  out.  A  box  or 
drawer  that  had  been  unused  for  some  time,  would 
sometimes  contain  a  dozen  or  more  of  them;  this 
would   be   carried    into   the   j'ard,    and    the  call 


"Butchie,  Butchie,  Butchie"  was  sure  to  bring 
two  or  three  of  these  birds  to  their  enjoyable 
feast;  and  soon  every  roach  was  disposed  of,  as 
the  birds  would  carry  away  what  could  not  be 
eaten  at  once.  If  during  the  hatching  season, 
the  bird  would  feed  its  mate  on  the  nest.  If  there 
were  j'oung  birds,  both  parents  would  quickly 
supply  their  wants,  then,  if  a  surplus  of  food 
was  at  hand,  the  insects  were  stuck  on  the  sharp 
points  of  stubb3'  oak  twigs,  or  the  small  orange 
trees  close  b^'  for  future  use  if  necessary.  Some 
of  the  birds^  from  feeding  them  in  this  manner, 
become  so  tame  that  they  could  be  called  from 
any  place  within  hearing,  and  finally,  overcame 
their  natural  fear  sufficiently  to  take  the  food 
from  our  hands,  or  if  the  food  was  not  forthcom- 
ing when  desired,  a  plaintive  "To-leet,  To-leet, 
To-leet,"  from  the  housetop  or  a  near-by  bush, 
would  give  warning  of  their  patient  waiting. 
The  boys  would  sometimes  dig  i)ut  field-mice, 
which  were  quite  plentiful  and  very  destructive 
to  newly  planted  seeds.  On  some  of  these  occa- 
sions, a'  Shrike  would  alight  near  by,  his  alert 
eye  watching-  every  movement,  and  when  mou- 
sey, in  his  efforts  to  escape  his  pursuers,  thrust 
his  head  from  the  sandy  earth,  he  was  eagerly 
seized,  and  carried  away  to  be  impaled  on  a  sharp 
thorn  or  twig  to  be  eaten  at  leisure. 

One  writer  claims  that  this  voracious  little 
bird  always  impales  its  victims  alive,  while 
another  asserts  that  the  bird  assures  itself  that 
life  is  extinct  before  proceeding  to  do  so.  I  am 
not  positively  sure  which  is  correct,  though  I 
have  seen  lagre  grasshoppers  swaying  their  long 
legs  and  chameleons  and  snakes  moving  their 
tails  after  being  thus  impaled,  yet  they,  and  e.s- 
pecially   the  latter,  will  do  this  for  some  hours 


*Tlie  name  Lo};^ei-h»ad  does  not  necessirily  involve  the  ideii  of  stupidity  but  m  ly  have  reference  to  a  dispropor- 
tioned— that  Is  ■heavy"  or  large-head.  It  is  with  this  sense  that  the  same  designation  has  been  applied  to  various 
other  large-headed  animals,  as  the  species  otherwise  called  Hawk-billed  turtle.  Alligator  turtle,  and  C'hul).  Ii  bas 
also  been  given  to  other  birds  in  the  West  Indies— kinds  of  flycatcher.— Kuitoh. 
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after  being  beheaded,  when  they  can  reasonably 
be  considered  dead. 

Of  the  many  thing^s  that  may  be  said  of  this 
much  slandered  little  bird,  its  watchfulness  and 
darinjjf  are  not  among-  the  least.  It  quickly  dis- 
cerns an  unusual  or  unwelcome  intruder  on  its 
domain,  and  its  loud  "Ouay,  quay,  quay"  never 
fails  to  call  other  birds  to  its  assistance,  where 
with  concerted  action,  in  darting-  at,  and  peck- 
ing- its  head,  it  seldom  if  ever  fails  to  drive  the 
intruder,  thoug-h  it  be  a  larg-e  hawk,  or  rabbit 
even,  in  quest  of  more  cong-enial  quarters.  At 
one  time  several  of  these  birds  clustered  about  a 
clump  of  low  saw  palmetto  bushes,  fluttering-, 
calling-  and  seeming-  very  much  agitated.  (Jn 
searching-  for  the  cause  of  their  trouble,  we 
found  it  to  be  a  stray  white  cat,  which  they  had 
harassed,  until  it  had  soug-lit  to  shield  itself 
from  their  attacks  by  hiding-  beneath  the  low 
spreading-  leaves. 

Another  specialty  of  their  sharp-seeing-  eyes  is 
the  snake.  As  soon  as  a  snake  is  discovered,  no 
matter  how  larg-e  it  is,  a  wild  alarm  is  <^iven,  and 
the  birds,  including-  often  the  mocking-  bird, 
(the  two,  are  never  so  friendly  as  when  arrayed 
ag-ainst  a  common  animal),  and  sometimes  the 
blue  jay,  collect  about  it,  uniting-  their  voices  in 
g-eneral  condemnation,  and  fluttering-  over  and 
around  it,  make  the  most  frantic  efforts  to  drive 
it  awaj'.  The  snakes  that  we  have  destroyed, 
which  have  been  discovered  throug^h  their  assist- 
ance, can  probably  be  numbered  by  the  dozens. 
Individually,  they  will  attack  smaller  snakes. 
A  few  morning-s  ago  I  noticed  a  bird  on  a 
branch  of  an  orange  tree  quite  close  to  the 
ground.  It  was  busily  engag-ed,  its  movements 
seeming  to  indicate  that  it  was  building  a  nest. 
I  was  surprised  that  it  had  chosen  a  location  so 
near  the  ground.  Approaching  nearer  it  flew 
away,  and  on  investigating:  further  I  found  that 
it  had  only  been  taking  its  morning  meal;  as 
two  or  three  inches  of  a  small  snake  were  yet 
pendant  from  the  large  thorn  which  had  pierced 
its  head. 

These  birds  take  kindly  to  civilization,  and 
will  often  follow  the  plow,  picking  insects  from 
the  fresh  turned  soil.  When  removing  an  old 
board  or  rail  pile,  or  raking  leaves  and  trash,  a 
soft  "Kloodle,  kloodle,  kloodle"  of  incjuiry  is  a 
sure  sign  that  our  little  friend  is  at  hand,  and  on 
the  lookout,  and  it  will  alight,  ahnost  at  one's 
feet,  in  order  to  secure  the  cricket  or  beetle  that 
seems  liable  to  make  its  escape. 

They  often  build  in  orange  or  lime  trees  (juite 
near  the  hou.se,  or  in  the  low  oaks  surrounding 


the  fields,  their  nests  seldom  being  lower  than 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  often  two  or  three 
times  that  distance. 

Their  nest>,  which  are  rather  large,  are  well 
built,  chiefly  of  the  abundant  long-  gray  moss, 
on  a  foundation  of  coarse  sticks,  lined  with  fine 
fibrous  g-rass  roots  and  other  soft  substances. 
The  eggs,  which  are  five  in  number,  are  of  a 
light  ashy  gray  in  color,  specked  and  blotched 
with  brown,  the  blotches  almost  covering  the 
larg-er  end  of  the  e^^. 

Baily,  in  "Our  Own  Birds",  says  that,  "dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  the  Gray  Shrike  retires 
to  the  more  northern  or  mountainous  regions, 
for  the  purpose  of  incubation".  This,  I  think, 
is  incorrect,  as  the  Gray  Shrike  remains  with 
us,  here  in  Florida  just  south  of  28°  north  lat- 
itude, every  day  in  the  year,  and  hatches,  at 
least,  two  broods  of  young  during  the  season. 

The  first  nest  building  begins  about  the  first 
of  March,  each  year.  One  year,  some  particu- 
larly tame  birds,  that  had  been  fed  considerably, 
built  in  a  small  lime  tree  near  the  house,  and  as 
soon  as  their  young  were  fiedg-ed,  they  were 
marshaled  across  the  intervening'-  space,  and 
took  position  in  a  line  on  the  railing  of  the 
front  porch;  and,  there,  in  the  whole  company, 
seven  in  number  including  the  parents,  would 
unite  in  a  loud  and  prolonged  "Chee,  chee. 
chee",  rightly  divining  that  the  desired  food 
would,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  hush  their 
discordant  noise,  be  forthcoming.  At  that  time, 
larg-e  hei'ds  of  cattle  were  driven  farther  into  the 
woods;  consequently,  our  windows  were  filled 
with  large,  buzzing  flies,  which  had  been  left 
behind,  so  the  needs  of  the  feathered  family 
were  easily  supplied.  They  would  al.so  eat  bits 
of  raw  beef  or  venison,  and  sometimes  a  little 
boiled  beef  or  sweet  potato.  By  this  method  the 
parents  saved  themselves  much  labor,  as  they 
had  only  to  pick  the  food  from  the  floor,  and 
put  it  into  the  youngsters"  mouths.  Rig-ht  here, 
I  may  mention  an  incident,  true  of  the  young  of 
insect-eating  birds,  at  least,  which  I  learned  at 
this  time,  and  that  may  be  new  to  .some  others. 
It  is  this:  the  hard  shells  of  beetles,  legs  of 
grasshoppers,  and  other  indigestible  food,  do 
not  seem  to  pass  beyond  the  craw  of  the  bird, 
and  when  that  organ  becomes  overloaded,  the 
bird  would  close  its  eyes,  and  appear  drowsy 
for  a  few  moments,  then  open  its  br(»ad  mouth, 
give  a  little  reactionary  gulp,  and  deposit  the 
compact  ball  of  indigestible  compound  on  the 
floor,  and  was,  at  once,  ready  again  to  cater  to 
its  voracious  appetite. 


PECULIAR  NESTING  OF  THE  HOODED  MERGANSER. 
By  Gi.kn  Rinkkk,  Union ville,  Missouri. 


For  several  years  I  have  noticed  that  a  few 
Hooded  Merg^ansers  spent  the  summer  on  a 
small  lake  east  of  Unionville,  Missouri,  but 
could  never  find  their  nest,  until  Jutie  23.  18Q8. 
The  young  could  be  seen  through  the  month  of 
August,  but  were  very  hard  to  be  found,  as  the 
lake  was  in  the  timber,  and  full  of  dead  trees 
and  snags.  A  per.son  could  pass  within  SO  yards 
of  them  sitting  on  a  snag  or  in  the  water  by  the 
side  of  a  log-,  and  not  see  them  without  he  was 
looking    very    close.     On    the  day  mentioned,  I 


was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  lake  watching  a 
pair  of  females,  when  one  of  them  raised  and 
flew  within  20  feet  of  my  head.  I  was  "all 
eyes"  when  she  alighted  on  a  snag  about  fift^- 
yards  back  from  me,  and  I  noticed  it  looked 
down  the  hollow  .several  times.  I  attempted  to 
get  closer,  but  she  saw  me  and  flew  away.  I 
then  proceeded  to  examine  the  snag.  It  was 
about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high;  the 
top  was  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  of  about  two 
feet,  and   looked  charred   as  though  it  had  been 
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burned.  The  nest  was  composed  of  leaves  and 
some  grass  and  a  little  moss,  and  had  a  comjjlete 
lining-  of  down.  The  eggs,  6  in  number,  were 
white,  and  were  more  round  than  most  duck  eggs. 
June  13.  18'W,  found  me  near  the  lake 
ag-ain,  but  farther  off  in  a  thicket,  watching-  a 
Cardinal  whose  nest  I  knew  was  near.  To  my 
left  was  a  tall  bank  where  a  lot  of  trees  had 
fallen,  and  which  was  overgrown  with  hazel 
bushes.  I  heard  a  whistle  of  wings,  and  looked 
up  just  in  time  to  see  a  Merg-anser  settle  down 
near  an  old  stump.  I  waited  about  five  or  ten 
minutes,  and  then  wiilked  quietly  up  to  where  I 
saw  her  light.  When  about  five  feet  from  the 
place,  she  jumped  up  with  a  quack,  and  started 
for  the  lake. 


Now,  I  have  several  keys  and  other  books,  and 
they  all  say  the  Hooded  Merganser  nests  in 
hollow  trees  and  stumps,  but  this  nest  was  on 
the  ground  under  the  roots  of  the  stump,  in  a 
sort  of  a  cave  that  was  about  fourteen  inches 
back  under  the  stump.  The  nest  was  composed 
of  about  the  same  material  as  the  other,  but  did 
not  have  as  nnich  down.  There  were  only  4  eggs 
in  the  nest  so  I  left  it  until  the  17th  when  I  col- 
lected them  as  only  one  more  had  been  laid.  On 
blowing"  them,  incubation  was  just  preceptible. 
The  nest  was  in  such  a  dark  place  that  to  photo- 
graph it  was  impossible  without  over-exposing 
the  outside.  The  down  made  the  eggs  hard  to 
distinguish.* 


ROBIN  RECITAIvS  AND  VARIATIONS. 
By  p.  M.  Silloway,  Roodhouse,  Illinois. 


To  my  knowledge,  the  singfing-  of  the  Robin 
has  never  received  sufficient  attention  as  illus- 
trative of  the  power  of  improvisation  character- 
istic of  man}'  of  our  songsters.  Whenever  I 
listen  to  Robin  music,  I  hear  phases  of  execution 
that  I  had  not  even  imagined.  One  morning' 
last  summer  I  heard  the  low,  squeak^'  falsetto  of 
a  Robin,  and  soon  I  espied  the  performer  upon  a 
fence  across  the  road  from  me.  Near  him  was  a 
female,  evidently  the  inspiration  of  the  im- 
promptu. The  song  was  fairly  continuous,  j^et 
so  low  and  subdued  were  the  measures  that  thej^ 
scarcely  reached  my  ear,  and  my  12-year  old 
boy,  taking  a  lesson  in  nature  stud^'  with  me, 
noticed  the  peculiar  execution  of  the  song  and 
inquired,  "What's  the  matter  with  that  Robin? 
What  makes  him  sing  so  low"? 

Upon  first  hearing  the  song,  I  fancied  that  the 
musician  was  far  across  the  neighboring"  mea- 
dow; but  the  high  pitch  of  the  song  and  certain 
movements  of  the  lyrist  set  me  rig"ht  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  melodj-.  In  the  fervor  and  passion 
of  the  improviser,  he  frequently  spread  his  tail 
slightly,  raising  it  from  the  drooping"  position; 
and  crouching"  somewhat  on  the  rail,  with 
feathers  in  fluffy  disarrangement,  he  hopped 
along  his  perch,  either  singing"  as  he  hopped  or 
else  beginning  another  series  of  fluting"s  as  he 
shifted  further  from  his  lady-love.  Every  note 
was  uttered  in  the  falsetto,  and  repeatedly  the 
ardent  suiter  squeaked  his  pianissimo  madrigals. 

L,ast  June,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
Robin  in  poetic  mood.  It  was  in  the  forenoon, 
and  I  was  enjoying  the  shade  of  a  porch  front- 
ing the  city  street.  The  familiar  carols  were  in 
harmony  with  time  and  surroinidings,  and  not 
until  I  perceived  their  increasing"  nearness  did  I 
give  them  special  attention.  The  performer 
was  in  contemplative  mood,  so  far  as  that  goes 
with  Robins,  for  after  several  repetitions  of  the 
.softejied  measures,  he  yielded  to  the  spirit  of 
reverie  and  stopped  the  flow  of  melody. 

Soon  another  eloquent  improvisation  claimed 
my  attention.  I  began  to  look  for  the  songster 
upon  one  of  the  convenient  perches  on  fence  or 
housetop  or  in  adjacent  trees.  Another  nearer 
performance   directed   mj'   gaze   to  the  ground, 


and  there  was  the  feathered  lyrist — the  first 
Robin  that  had  sung"  for  me  from  such  lowly 
situation.  Thus  he  contiinied  to  sing"  at  inter- 
vals while  hopping  over  the  gromid,  stopping- 
now  and  then  to  express  something"  of  his  happj^ 
lot,  and  drawing"  nearer  after  each  stanza  as 
thoug"h  he  sought  to  interest  me  in  his  emotional 
recital. 

One  April  morning"  I  heard  a  Robin  caroling 
in  a  low  apple  tree.  The  performer  would  utter 
several  measures  or  "trill-er-ees"  in  the  regular 
contralto  of  these  song-sters,  and  immediately 
follow  them  with  two  or  three  similar  measures 
in  the  higher  falsetto.  He  seemed  to  like  the 
latter  style  of  execution  more  than  the  former, 
for  he  frequently  used  the  falsetto  alone,  thus 
representing"  a  noticeable  instance  of  preference 
in  the  expression  of  his  emotions. 

There  is  a  question  whether  the  birds  are  not 
sometimes  deceived  in  regard  to  the  weather. 
They  are  g"enerally  reputed  to  be  verj'  weather- 
wise,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  earh'  Robins  and  Bluebirds  frequently  have 
occasion  to  regret  their  hardihood  in  venturing- 
into  the  open  prairie  regions  at  the  first  indica- 
tions of  vernal  weather.  Whether  the  birds  are 
misled  into  looking"  for  settled  weather,  or 
whether  their  love  o-f  summer  associations  leads 
them  to  brave  the  uncertainties  of  northern 
spring",  is  not  clear. 

The  actions  of  a  lone  Robin  on  a  morning  of 
November  last  fall  led  me  to  reflect  that  the 
birds  sometimes  really  mistake  the  season.  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  Robin  .song,  and  in 
the  summit  of  a  leafless  cottonwood  the  lone 
lyrist  was  perched,  more  than  half  a  block  from 
my  point  of  view.  His  song"  was  not  one  of  the 
loud,  rejoiceful  carols  of  a  spring  evening",  but 
it  was  wonderfully  clear  and  sweet,  vibrating" 
through  the  genial  frosty  air  of  the  November 
morning".  For  many  minutes  the  .songster 
caroled  his  measures  at  intervals,  interlarding  a 
few  .squeaks  in  approved  Robin  fashion;  then, 
with  several  squeaks  of  alarm,  he  drojjped  from 
his  perch  and  went  coin-sing"  through  the  air. 
Thus  I  gained  a  new  feature  to  add  to  the  char- 
acterization   of   our   intimate,   that    of   singing 


♦Mr.  Rinker  sent,  with  his  article  two  photographs  of  the  nests  with  permission  to  publish  if  we  thought  best  but. 
as  he  has  Indicated,  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  prevent  obtaining  distiucl  pictures,  and  as  those  taken  would  not 
have  elucidated  his  article  we  do  not  present  them.— Editor. 
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occasionally  on  the  fall  mij^ration.  The  air 
was  peculiarly  bland  for  the  time  of  year;  hence 
I  intimated  that  the  tree-top  performer  may 
have  mistaken  the  season,  iiitendinj^  to  execute 
a  h'ric  to  "beautiful  sprinj^".  However,  I  am 
inclined    to    believe    that   this  joyful  and  hardy 


inusician  has  a  sonj^  for  all  times,  if  we  but 
chance  to  hear  it;  and  tuninfif  his  harp  to  accord 
with  circumstances,  he  can  burden  the  air  with 
a  flood  of  rinj^inj,^  alto  flutingfs,  or  pipe  dreamily 
to  his  love  in  the  j^entlest  ripples  of  melody. 


NESTING  OF  THE  BALD  EA(tLE  IN  BALTIMORE  COUNTY,  MD. 
Bv  Wm.   H.    Fishkk,  Tialtimore,  Md. 


There  are  possibly  eii^ht  or  ten  pairs  of  Eaj^ies 
which  nest  within  a  fifteen  mile  radius  of  Balti- 
more, and  the  nest  shown  in  the  accompanyin{4' 
photofifraph  has  been  the  object  of  frequent 
visits  from  my  friend  P.  C  Kirkwood  ancl  my- 
self within  the  last  few  years. 

I  first  saw  the  nest  of  these  birds  on  March  5, 
1887,  but  I  never  had  a  chance  to  investi^^ate 
that  one  as  is  was  shortly  after  blown  down 
from  the  Black  Oak  iti  which  it  was  built.  The 
next  time  I  went  after  them  was  in  company 
with  Mr.  Kirkwood.  March  2'».  18*)3.  and  after  a 
hard  climb  he  reached  the  nest  which  was  80  feet 
up  in  a  larj^'e  Ked  Oak  that  stood  in  a  wet  place 
in  the  woods.  The  old  bird  Hushed  from  the 
nest  when  we  were  about  10(1  yards  distant,  and 
flew  round  overhead  "cacklin}j;%"  but  kee])ing" 
well  out  of  j?ini  range.  In  about  ten  minutes 
she  was  joined  by  her  mate  who  circled  round 
with  her. 

The  two  ej^'H's  which  were  in  the  nest  were 
about  two-thirds  incubated,  and  measured  re- 
spectively in  inches  2.98  x  2.28  and  2.91  x  2.2b. 

Size  of  nest,  outsize  dimensions  on  top,  5  feet 
6  inches  x  4  feet.  Inside  cup,  1  foot  x  4'^  inches. 
Heig'hth  of  nest  4  feet  5  inches.  It  was  composed 
of  various  sized  sticks,  and  lined  with  straw, 
dead  g'rass,  corn  husks  and  dead  leaves. 

March  8,  1804,  we  found  the  birds  had  built  a 
new- nest  about  .^00  vards  from  the  old  one  which 


had  disapj^eared.  This  one  was  7.^  feet  4  inches 
up  in  a  Black  Oak,  and  the  bird  flushinf;^  when 
we  came  in  sij^-ht  of  her,  Mr.  Kirkwof)d  adjusted 
his  climbinj;-  irons,  and  f^oing-  up  to  the  nest, 
found  the  set  to  consist  of  the  unusual  number 
of  three  eg\sfs,  very  slightly  incubated. 

Size  of  nest,  outside,  4  feet  8  inches  x  6  feet 
6  inches.     Heig'ht  3  feet. 

We  only  saw  the  one  bird  at  the  nest,  and 
later  I  heard  that  the  male  had  been  shot  two 
days  prior  to  our  taking  the  set  of  egfg-s. 

Visiting-  the  nest  March  21,  189.S,  we  saw  a 
pair  of  birds  near  it.  but  found  the  nest  empty. 

March  30,  1890,  we  found  the  nest  was  built 
up  about  20  inches,  and  thickly-  lined  with  duck 
feathers.  Two  eg'g's  were  taken,  one  being- 
about  one-fifth  incubated,  and  the  other  very 
nearly  hatched. 

March  21,  1897,  there  were  no  birds  .seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest  which  evidently  had  not 
been  added  to  since  last  year. 

April  8,  1898,  we  saw  an  immature  bird  perched 
on  edge  of  nest  where  it  seemed  to  be  eating 
part  of  a  duck.  When  flushed  it  circled  round 
for  awhile,  but  did  not  "cackle"  as  they  have 
alwaj's  done  when  there  were  eg-g-s,  .so  as  this 
was  the  only  bird  seen  we  did  not  g-o  up  to  the 
nest. 

On  one  visit,  April  2,  1899,  we  saw  no  sig-ns  of 
the  birds  at  all. 


WILD  (GUINEA   FOWL  OF  BARBUDA. 
Bv  Fkici)1';kick  A.  Oh)';k. 


Long  before  The  Ospkkv  was  conceived,  and 
when  its  editor-in-chief  was  many  years  younger 
than  he  is  now,  the  writer  was  commissioned  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  "do"  an  ornitho- 
log-ical  exploration  of  the  scjuthernmost  islands 
of  the  Antilles  known  as  the  Caribees. 

It  may  have  been  luck,  more  probably  it  was 
throug^h  the  wi.se  direction  of  the  late  lamented 
Professor  Baird,  or  of  Professor  Henry,  whose 
signature  is  on  my  commission;  but.  though  I 
went  at  the  business  rather  blindly,  aiul  in  a 
somewhat  bull-headed  fashion,  the  result,  at  the 
end  of  a  two-years'  trip,  netted  at  least  twenty 
new  birds,  and  many  more  somewhat  rare  that 
the  Institution  had  not  posses.sed  up  to  that  time. 
All  the  particulars  of  their  cajJture,  habits  and 
habitat,  are  given  in  the  various  "Rejxirts"  of 
that  time,  as  the  birds  were  classified  and  de- 
scribed by  the  then  Nestor  of  American  <  )rni- 
thologv,  Mr.  (ieorge  N.  Lawrence,  of  New  York. 

The  "])o{)ular"  finds  of  my  two-years'  resi- 
dence in  the  islands,  of  my  life  in  the  mountains 
with  the  half-wild  negroes  and  Carib  Indians 
were  displayed  in  a  book  ])ublislied  twenty  years 
ago  and  called  by  me  "Camps  in  the  Caribees". 


As  there  are  limitations  to  the  ordinary  book, 
and  as  there  was  not  room  between  its  two 
covers  to  cram  in  every  adventure  I  met  with, 
my  little  excursion  from  Antigua  to  Barbuda 
was  left  out,  and  in  the  course  of  time  was  for- 
gotten. After  a  second  voyage  to  the  islands, 
in  which  I  discovered  two  more  new  birds  and 
completed  my  investigations  into  the  avi-fauna 
of  that  group,  I  switched  off,  the  next  year,  to 
Mexico,  then  to  Spain,  South  America,  and 
other  regi<uis;  so  that  the  material  left  out  of 
my  "Cami)s"  lay  for  years  unexploited,  in  a 
literarv  wav. 

Recently,'  however,  having  a  little  leisure,  I 
went  through  my  old  note-books,  and,  amongst 
other  items  long' since  dismissed  from  memory, 
found  the  material  which  I  have  embodied  in 
this  sketch. 

It  may  be  that  .some  details  are  left  out  that 
ought  to  go  in;  that  some  have  gone  in  that 
should  have  been  left  out;  and  perhaps  I  did  not 
shoot  so  many  "fowls"  as  I  imagine,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  fell  to  my  unerring  fowling- 
piece.  But  that  does  not  matter  much;  the 
guinea-birds  are  still  there;  the  fallow  deer,  the 
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doves,  pigeons,  etc.,  and  I  doubt  not  the  same 
welcome  would  be  extended  a  visitor  that  I  my- 
self received  a  score  of  years  ajjfo. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  genial  overseer.  Mr. 
Hopkins,  is  vet  alive  nor  if  the  hospitable 
parson  who  ''put  me  on  to"  the  fallow  deer  is 
still  caring  for  the  unregenerate  blacks;  but  if 
they  are  not.  doubtless  they  left  successors,  who 
will  accord  the  visitor  a  most  generous  reception. 
One  thing  is  certain-  there  is  no  island  of  the 
West  Indies  better  stocked  with  game  of  the 
sort  I  have  mentioned  than  this  of  Barbuda. 

Along  with  the  negro,  when  he  was  torn  from 
his  native  Africa  and  transported  to  the  West 
Indies,  came  some  products  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  not  enumerated  on  the  mani- 
fests. As,  for  instance,  a  stock  of  African  su- 
perstitions and  religious  customs  which  have 
developed  into  the  serpent  sorcery  practiced  bj^ 
the  mountaineers  of  Haiti  and  other  islands; 
guinea  grass,  guinea  corn,  and  finalh'  guinea 
birds  or  fowl,  all  of  which  have  taken  root  in  the 
American  tropics,  and  in  many  places  flourished 
exceedingly. 

Like  the  negro,  the  guinea-fowl  has  found  the 
climate  and  productions  of  the  southern  islands 
just  suited  to  his  warm-blooded  and  vivacious 
nature,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Jamaica  and  other  smaller  islands  has  become 
the  leading  game  bird  of  the  country.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  wild  feathered  game  to  rival  him, 
either  in  size  or  quality,  throughout  all  the  West 
Indies. 

While  good  sport  may  now  and  then  be  had 
with  this  bird  in  a  few  islands  of  the  Greater 
Antilles,  the  only  place  where  the  guinea  bird 
fairly  swarms  is  less  known  and  seldom  visited. 
Thi.s  spot  is  a  small  island  lying  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Antigua,  the  seat  of  g-overnment 
of  the  Leeward  confederation  belonging  to  the 
British.  Antigua  can  boast  of  having  been  a 
British  possession  for  more  than  two  hundred 
and  sixtj'  years,  and,  like  Barbados,  has  never 
been  anything  but  English  since  it  was  first 
.settled,  about  1682.  It  was,  the  Caribs  said,  too 
dry  for  them,  and  it  has  proved  not  much  better 
for  the  English  i)lanters,  but  they  have  stuck 
there  with  praiseworthy  tenacity',  and  today  its 
capital  and  only  town  of  Saint  Johns  is  a  place 
of  some  attractions  and  consequence. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  planters  had  set- 
tled in  Antigua  the  French  from  Martinique 
combined  with  a  band  of  Carib  Indians  to  ravage 
the  island  with  fire  and  sword,  taking  away  all 
the  negro  slaves  and  plundering  the  white  people 
of  everything  they  possessed,  even  to  the  cloth- 
ing on  their  backs  and  the  shoes  on  their  feet. 
For  .several  years  after  this  event  the  Antiguans 
were  unable  to  make  head  against  their  inany 
calamities,  but  about  the  year  1674  there  came 
here,  from  Barbados,  a  wealthy  and  honorable 
gentleman  of  distinguished  family.  Col.  Cod- 
ringt(jn,  who  set  an  example  to  the  others  by 
planting  the  waste  lands  with  sugar  cane.  He 
was  later  made  captain  general  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  thus 
was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  sub-governors, 
which  has  existed  to  the  present  time. 


To  Col.  Codrington  Barbados  owes  its  charm- 
ing seat  of  learning,  Codrington  College,  found- 
ed by  him  about  1710,  and  in  many  other  ways 
he  showed  his  public  spirit  and  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  these  islands. 

Col.  Codrington,  it  seems,  had  an  eye  to  per- 
sonal aggrandisement,  and  early  in  his  rule  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  outlying  island  of 
Barbuda.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  stocked 
it  with  cattle,  sheep,  fallow  deer  from  England, 
and  guinea  fowl,  so  that  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  island  was  made  a  game  preserve  more  than 
200  years  ago.  And,  as  those  cattle,  sheep  and 
deer  soon  ran  wild,  while  besides  the  guinea 
fowl  the  island  was  the  natural  home  of  doves, 
pigeons,  plover,  curlew  and  many  other  birds,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  Barbuda  became  .so 
well  stocked  that  royalty  itself  would  not  scorn 
to  own  it  and  to  shoot  there  on  occasion. 

Some  negro  slaves  and  an  overseer  were  sent 
over  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement,  and  they, 
too  (at  least  the  blacks),  obeyed  the  injunction 
literally  to  increa.se  and  multiply.  At  the  be- 
gining'of  this  century  there  were  200  negro  re.s- 
idents  and  one  white;  on  the  occasion  of  niA' 
visit,  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  about  800  black 
colored  residents,  and  two  white  men. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  British  man-of-war, 
"Woolwich",  was  wrecked  at  Barbuda,  in  a  furi- 
ous hurricane.  The  officers  and  crew  escaped  to 
the  island,  which  was  described  by  Captain 
Sullivan.  He  wrote  that  it  had,  at  that  time, 
few  blacks  resident  there,  and  one  white  man, 
the  over.seer  or  lessee.  An  income  of  about 
$35,000  was  annually  derived  from  wrecks  and 
sales  of  live-stock.'  Almost  the  entire  island 
was  covered  with  wood  and  the  stock  ran  wild- 
reckoned  at  3,000  cattle,  40,000  sheep,  400  horses, 
and  300  deer.  Bull-hunting  was  a  sport  fre- 
quently indulged  in,  with  blood-hounds  from 
Puerto"  Rico.  By  means  of  cordons  of  negroes, 
vast  flocks  of  sheep  were  driven  upon  narrow 
necks  of  enclosed  land  between  arms  of  the  .sea, 
and  thus  easily  captured  wheji  wanted  for 
market.  The  wild  cattle,  when  caught,  were 
lashed  to  the  horns  of  tame  oxen,  who  were  then 
turned  loose,  and  never  failed  eventually  to 
conduct  them  to  headquarters.  Guinea-fowl, 
even  then,  were  to  be  found  in  profusion,  also 
wild  duck,  plover  and  snipe  in  their  season, 
pigeons,  turtle-doves,  etc.  Captain  Sullivan 
mentions  the  stone  castle,  built  by  the  Bucca- 
neers, who  used  to  resort  here  as  a  rendezvous, 
after  the  dispersal  of  the  French  and  English 
on  St.  Kitts,  by  Don  Frederic  Toledo,  about 
1630. 

Barbuda  is  about  ten  miles  long,  with  an 
area  of  seventy-five  .square  miles,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  covered  with  dense  forests 
of  scrubbv  wood,  and  a  portion  only  cultivated. 
There  is  ('mlv  land  enough  cultivated  to  feed  the 
people  living  there,  and  today  the  vast  fields 
with  high  stone  walls  show  that  more  has 
reverted  to  original  conditions  than  is  now 
planted. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  my  attention  as 
the.little  sloop  in  which  I  had  taken  pas.sage  from 
Antigua   arrived   within    sight  of  Barbuda  was 
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a  qitaint  old  Martello  tower,  which  once  per- 
tained to  a  castle  erected  by  the  buccaneers. 
There  were  no  other  structures  of  note  in  sig^ht, 
and  onU'  after  a  weary  walk  of  about  three  miles 
was  I  cheered  by  arriving-  at  the  "g'reat  house," 
built  in  the  flourishing-  times  of  the  Codring-fons. 
A  g^reat  wall  had  accompanied  me  along-  the 
road,  broad  topped,  high  and  deeply  based, 
showing-  that  compulsory  labor  was  at  one  time 
abundant. 

The  white  g-entlemen  residing-  there  had  leased 
the  island  from  the  Crown  and  were  "workings 
it  for  all  it  was  worth".  One  of  them  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng-land  and  the 
other  a  planter  bred  to  the  raising- of  sugarcane 
and  the  oversight  of  labt)rers;  so  both  tog^ether 
made  a  very  successful  combination.  As  the 
"parson"  was  pledg-ed  to  attend  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  black  people  and  the  over.seer  to 
their  physical  wants,  the  blacks  were  contented 
and  happ3%  apparentU'.  They  worked  hard  in 
the  fields  six  days  in  the  week,  under  the  eye 
of  the  superintendent,  and  on  the  seventh  at- 
tended services  at  the  chapel. 

As  the  island  had  been  without  news  from 
outside  for  many  moons.  I  was  made  more  than 
welcome,  and  immediately  my  wants  were  made 
known  I  was  furnished  with  a  horse,  a  sable 
servant  and  dog-,  who  accompanied  me  on  my 
excursions  afield.  Our  first  visit  was  to  a  vast 
inclosure  where  the  guinea  fowl  were  said  to 
be  abundant,  and  we  arrived  at  their  scratching- 
g-round  about  mid-afternoon.  The  dog-  put  tip  a 
line  male  bird  and  I  let  g-o  both  barrels  at  him 
without  touching-  a  feather.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  second  and  the  third  bird  that  got  up 
and  sailed  a\.-;iv  iiito  the  dim  distance,  like  a 
railroad  train  making  up  for  lost  time. 

Puzzle  1  and  ashamed  at  my  po(ir  sliooting-.  I 
vowed  that  the  next  flock  I  saw  on  the  ground 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  wing;  without  a 
pot  shot,  anyway,  but  even  then  there  was 
somehow  a  discrepency  between  my  anticipa- 
tions and  realizations.  I  never  in  my  life  before 
saw  such  fiist  birds  on  the  wing-  nor  such  rapid 
ones  afoot.  They  were  thoroug'-hly  wild,  and 
probably  had  been  for  many  generations.  At 
last,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  sea 
grapes  oji  the  shore,  we  approached  an  old  field 
v.-here  nn-  guide  said,  there  was  sure  to  be  a 
flock  "dusting",  and  if  warily  approached  could 
be  taken  easily.  This  time,  as  the  chattering 
fowl  hurled  themselves  into  the  air.  I  caught 
two  of  them,  right  and  left,  by  firing  ahead  of 
them  about  half  a  rod,  it  seemed  to  me.  Any- 
way tlu'v  tumbled  end  over  end,  and  I  was  re- 
warded lor  my  hours  of  toil  beneath  the  ardent 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  The  pair  weighed  seven 
pounds,  and  that  night  we  had  the  tenderer  of 
the  two,  a  comely  pullet,  roasted  for  dinner.  It 
was  brought  to  the  table  g-arnished  with  all  sorts 
of  good  things,  the  huge  pkitter  on  which  it  lay 
being-  bf)rne  aloft  upon  the  head  of  a  g-rinning- 
cook  who  could  boast  lineal  descent  from  the 
very  first  of  his  line  brought  to  the  island  by 
"Massa  Codrington".  And  it  was  toothsome 
the  pullet  desjjite  the  haste  with  which  it  had 
been  divested  of  its  feathers  and  driven  direct  to 
the  spit.     This  hurried  mode  of  preparation  was 


not  due  to  anA'  exigency  of  the  occasion,  but  to  the 
culinary  customs  of  the  tropics.  The  people  have 
no  cold  storage,  hardly  any  of  them  refrigerators, 
in  the  i.slands.  The  journey  from  the  coop  or 
fowl  yard  to  the  pot  or  spit  is  only  delayed  long 
enough  to  deprive  the  victim  of  such  portion  of 
its  tegumentary  covering  and  internal  arrange- 
ments as  are  considered  superfluous:  and  the 
hen,  cock  or  chicken  that  gazes  up  at  you  so  un- 
suspiciously as  you  arrive  at  the  great  house  an 
hour  or  so  later  may  be  reposing  on  a  platter 
with  his  toes  turned  up  to  the  ceiling.  The 
smaller  fowl,  particularly  pigeons  and  chickens, 
are  genei'ally  roasted  with  their  feet  on,  and  as 
they  lie  on  their  backs  in  supplicatory  pose  thej' 
present  a  most  aft'ecting  spectacle. 

After  a  refreshing-  night  beneath  the  mos- 
quito curtains,  at  dawn  next  morning  I  was 
called  for  a  bath,  and  then,  swallowing-  a  biscuit 
and  cup  of  strong-  coft'ee,  was  oft"  with  my  guide 
for  the  deer  preserves.  Whatever  may  be  the 
heat  of  the  dav  in  those  islands,  the  nights,  and 
early  mornings  are  delightfully  cool;  so  we 
tramped  through  the  lanes  and  across  the 
fields  to  the  woods  as  vigorously  as  though  tak- 
ing- a  spin  in  the  north.  The  woods  were  dense, 
and  we  mereh'  skirted  their  borders,  keeping 
well  in  their  .shadows,  for  at  that  hour  the  deer 
would  be  feeding  mostly  in  the  open  fields. 
Finally  my  man  pointed  eagerly  ahead  to  a 
bunch  of  wild  cattle  grazing  quietly  about  300 
yards  away  and  exclaimed:  "Look  dah,  sah; 
yander's  a'  fine  buck,  right  close  t'  dat  ole  bull. 
'My  heart,  what  ho'ns  he  goti"  Unfortunately 
for  the  success  of  my  plans,  the  cur  dog  with  us, 
who  always  jogged  at  our  heels  when  wanted 
ahead  on  the  trail,  saw  or  snift'ed  the  deer  at  the 
same  time,  and  immediately  straightened  out 
his  crooked  legs  and  darted  oft"  in  the  direction 
of  the  herd,  yelping  in  a  way  that  would  have 
waked  the  dead.  Of  course,  no  deer  in  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties  would  wait  for  us  after  that 
rude  salution,  and  there  was  a  lightning-like 
stampede,  not  only  of  three  bucks  and  does, 
which  liad  been  feeding  unol)served,  but  of  the 
wild  cattle  in  whose  company  they  were. 

We  tramped  all  that  morning,  saw  several 
deer  at  a  distance,  and  sig-ns  of  an  innumerable 
uuiltitude:  but  the  only  real  satisfaction  I  ex- 
perienced was  when  William  Jack,  my  guide, 
after  a  hard  chase.  cai)tured  and  "lambasted  dat 
fool  dawg"  until  he  begged  for  mercy. 

A  turii  in  the  guinea  grounds  brought  me 
three  fowl,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  at  the  "bull 
hole",  where  ground  and  turtle  doves  were  con- 
gregated bv  hundreds,  we  went  home,  laden 
with  spoil. 

Said  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  over.seer,  as  we  .sat  on 
the  veranda  after  dinner:  "Day  after  tomorrow 
is  Sunday,  and  the  only  day  I  have  off.  Just 
ke.^])  shyOf  the  parson  and  I'll  put  you  up  to  a 
bunch  of  deer  that  have  never  been  shot  at.  But 
nunn's  the  word,  my  boy". 

Said  the  parson,  as  he  lighted  me  co  my  room 
that  night:  "I've  got  my  .sermon  finished,  and 
not  much  to  do  tomorrow.  I'll  take  you  with 
me  over  to  the  Bat  Cave,  and  if  we  don't  get  a 
fine  fat  buck,  going  or  coming  back,  there  will 
be  something  amiss". 
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When  the  overseer  saw  us  ambling  off,  an 
hour  after  sunrise,  on  Saturday-  morning",  he 
put  his  tong^ue  in  his  cheek  and  nodded  signifi- 
cantly, as  much  as  to  say:  "Soho,  if  you  g^o 
with  the  parson  today  then  you'll  have  to  attend 
chapel  tomorrow".  But  he  took  it  good-natur- 
edly. It  was  a  most  enjoyable  ride,  along-  by 
the  shore  to  Bat  Cave,  where  the  Caribs  once 
camped,  and  left  their  stone  implements  of  war- 
fare as  tokens  of  their  presence  here  in  the  past. 
Then  we  routed  and  followed  for  awhile  a  flock 
of  wild  sheep,  finalh*  coming-  to  a  big^  ceiba  tree 
in  the  corner  of  the  wall,  where  the  shade  was 
g^rateful  and  the  protection  complete. 

Causing-  our  attendant  to  take  the  horses  back 
a  bit  on  the  trail,  the  parson  asked  me  to  creep 
up  to  the  wall  and  look  through  a  chink,  at  the 
same  time  making-  no  noise.  I  did  as  directed, 
wondering-,  but  still  on  the  alert,  for  I  knew 
there  was  method  in  his  proceeding-s,  and,  ap- 
plying- my  eye  to  the  chink  in  the  wall,  I  saw 
something-  that  caused  me  to  tremble  most  vio- 
lently and  clutch  my  g-un  convulsively.  I 
g-lanced  at  my  friend,  to  assure  myself  that  this 
was  no  joke;  for  there,  in  front  of  me.  not  sixty 
yards  distant  from  the  wall,  was  a  fallow  "buck 
complete",  as  big-  and  proud  as  any  that  ever 
coursed  through  English  park.  The  wind  was 
from  him  to  us;  so  he  had  suspected  nothing;  in 
fact,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  notion  that 
he  was  a  domesticated  animal,  and  I  asked  the 
parson  with  m^^  eyes  if  I  should  shoot.  He 
nodded  yes,  and  shoot  I  did,  with  the  result  that 
the  spare  horse  we  had  brought  along,  and  at 
sight  of  which  Mr.  Hopkins  had  nearly  laughed 
himself   into  convulsions,    was   laden  with  the 


biggest  buck  of  the  season  as  we  returned  home- 
ward that  forenoon. 

Venison  that  night  for  dinner,  together  with 
the  omnipresent  guinea  bird  and  concomitants 
of  troi)ic  vegetables  and  fruits,  made  a  feast  fit 
for  anybody,  the  remembrance  of  which,  even 
at  this  distant  day,  causes  a  thrill  of  happiness 
to  pervade  my  frame.  And  the  next  day  notonU' 
did  I  attend  chapel  m^'self,  but  induced  the  over- 
seer to  go  with  me,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  par- 
.son,  who  was  nearly  overcome  by  the  unusual 
happening. 

Monday  morning  found  me  still  in  pursuit  of 
the  wild  fowl,  but  without  greater  reward  than 
one  old  bird.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  Mr. 
Hopkins  took  me  over  to  the  sea-grape  scrub 
near  the  buccaneers"  tower,  and  there  we  loaded 
ourselves  with  the  rare  white-headed  pigeons, 
[Coluiiiba  leiicoccphala)  migratory  birds,  which 
came  here  to  feed  on  the  fruit  of  the  sea-g-rapes. 
This  fruit  is  about  as  large  as  a  small  purple 
phnn  and  sweet.  The  pigeons  come  from  other 
islands  for  it  and  feed  upon  it  voracious^-. 

As  we  returned  that  evening-  we  crossed  one 
of  the  old  fields  where  the  trees  were  scattered, 
and  as  we  rode  beneath  one  of  them  out  darted 
what  I  thought  was  a  thunderbolt. 

"Guinea  birds"!  shouted  the  overseer.  "Get 
out  3-our  gun"! 

I  needed  no  second  warning,  and  when  another 
black  projectile  shot  athwart  the  sky  I  fired 
ahead  of  it,  and  three  big  birds  fell  crashing  to 
the  ground.  That  was  the  end  of  my  shooting 
in  Barbuda,  for,  though  I  left  there  bird  and 
beast  in  abundance,  I  had  gone  the  rounds  and 
was  content. 


TWO  RARE  WARBLERS  OBSERVED  AT  ITHACA, 
By  Eouis  Agassiz  FuerTES,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Early  in  the  morning  of  May  1st,  I  heard  an 
unfamiliar  Warbler  note  in  the  trees  by  my 
window,  and,  upon  investigation,  found  it  to  be 
that  of  the  Cape  Ma^-  Warbler.  (Dendroica  fig- 
rina).  The  bird  was  a  male,  and  after  watching 
it  for  an  hour  or  two  (it  remained  near  the  house 
all  that  time)  and  becoming-  familiar  with  its 
notes  and  appearance,  I  procured  it. 

On  May  7th,  I  heard  another  note  new  to  me, 
and  found  to  my  surprise  that  there  was  a  male 
Cerulean  Warbler.  {D.  vara)  in  an  elm  tree  in 
front  of  the  house.  As  it  was  on  the  Cornell 
University  Campus,  and  it  was  Sunday  morn- 
ing-, I  refrained  from  shooting  the  bird,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  still  be  near  the  next  morn- 
ing. Monday's  search,  however,  failed  to  reveal 
it.  There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it 
was  a  Cerulean,  as  the  bird  offered  fine  views  of 
himself,  and,  although  restless,  was  very  tame 
and  unsuspicious.     The  .song  was  rich  and  vig- 


orous, suggesting  that  of  the  Yellow-rump  a 
little,  and  might  be  represented  by  these  sylla- 
bles: "Chiv3',  chiv3%  chivy-claree",  the  last  being 
very  energetic,  and  uttered  with  a  rising  inflec- 
tioti.  My  friend  Gerald  H.  Thayer  of  Scarbo- 
rough, N.  Y.,  was  also  present,  and  identified 
the  bird  positively,  as  a  Cerulean  Warbler. 

Later  on  Maj'  IZth,  while  watchiiig  mig-rating 
Warblers  in  the  woods  near  Ithaca,  on  the 
shores  of  Cayuga  Lake,  we  again  heard  the 
curious  note,  and  found  its  author — th^  Cerulean 
— high  among  the  branches  \>y  an  oak  tree.  I 
shot  at  it,  but  the  distance  was  too  g-reat.  The 
shot  failed,  and  we  had  lost  our  second  opportu- 
nity, as  the  bird  flew  a  long  distance,  and  could 
not  be  found  again.  We  had  both  seen  him 
well,  however,  through  a  powerful  fieldg-lass, 
and  were  sure  of  his  identity.  The  most  eastern 
record  I  have  .seen  for  this  bird  is  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  about  100  miles  west  of  Ithaca. 
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Comments. 

Nkw  Editors. 

As  announced  in  the  preface  of  the  preceding 
volume,  we  have  made  arrangement-s  with  several 
distingtii-^hed  gentlemen  to  co-operate  in  the 
editing  of  the  Ospkev  for  the  future.  We  take 
great  pleasure  in  now  introducing  them  to  our 
subscribers. 

Their  names  are  well-known  to  the  readers  of 
theOSPKEvas  well  as  to  ornithologists  generally, 
and  with  some  of  them  at  least,  manj'  of  our 
friends  are  personally  acqtiainted.  The  gentle- 
men are  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  the  curator  of  the 
Department  of  Birds  of  the  National  Museum; 
Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger,  the  curator  of  the  De- 
partment of  Reptiles,  and  especially  eminent 
as  an  ornithologist;  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Lucas, 
curator  of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tom3',  whose  articles  on  the  classification  of  va- 
rious types  are  so  much  esteemed  by  ornitholo- 
gists; Dr.  Charles  \V.  Richmond,  assistant 
curator  of  the  Department  of  Birds;  Mr.  Paul 
Bartsch  and  Mr.  William  Palmer,  also  of  the 
National  Museum,  and  Mr.  Harry  C.  Oberhol.ser 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  all  of  Wash- 
ington. Further,  Mr.  Witnier  Stone,  who  has 
charge  of  the  ornithological  collections  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
at  one  time  the  most  complete  in  the  world,  will 
also  kindly  act  as  an  associate  editor.     The  co- 


operation of  these  gentlemen  will  give  a  maga" 
zine  alike  useful  to  the  scientific  ornithologist 
and  to  the  inquiring  amateur.  The  popular 
side  of  ornithology,  however,  will  be  the  main 
feature  of  the  journal  for  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

CoNTKovEKSV  About  Eog-Coi,i<ecting. 

Difference  of  opinion  abotit  the  extent  to 
which  egg-collecting  may  be  indulged  in  seems 
to  entail  unusual  animosity  and  vehemence  of 
expression.  We  have  received  a  number  of 
communications  from  various  gentlemen  and 
ladies  for  and  against  the  stand  taken  by  the 
editor,  as  well  as  in  the  letters. 

The  dift'erence  between  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy is  very  slight.  It  is  merely  as  to  the 
number  of  eggs  which  maj'  be  collected.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  that  egg-collecting  in  modera- 
tion is  permissable.  We  see  no  rea.son  for  modi- 
fying the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  number 
of  the  magazine.  In  order  to  render  full  justice, 
however,  we  have  made  room  for  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  Parker  Norris  Jr.  in  refutation  of  some  in- 
cautious statements  made  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy, and  another  from  Dr.  Knowlton  of  an 
explanatory  and  exctilpatory  character.  Witli 
this  (unless  new  issues  are  involved)  the  contro- 
versy must  cease,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

N.XTUKAI.IST-COLLECTOKS. 

In  connection  with  the  death  of  John  White- 
head, we  have  reproduced  some  interesting 
passages  from  an  article  on  "Pioneer  Natural- 
ists" in  the  Spectator  of  London.  The  Spectator, 
however,  unduly  limits  the  function  of  the  class 
under  consideration  in  the  statement  that  "the 
business  of  the  naturalist-collector  is  to  acquire 
and  bring  back  to  the  Museimis  of  Iiitropc  new 
or  rare  instances  of  animal  life."  All  the  other 
continents  now  invoke  and  pay  for  his  aid. 
The  United  States  commenced  to  do  .so  early  in 
its  history.  Naturalists,  such  as  Bartram.  in 
1790,  who  travelled  and  collected  for  their  own 
account,  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

But,  as  far  back  as  1810  and  1820,  Major 
Stephen  H.  Long,  in  his  Expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  accompanied  by  Thomas  Say, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  versatile  nat- 
uralists of  his  age,  who  collected  many  un- 
known birds  which  he  afterwards  named  and 
described. 

Almost  all  the  expeditions  in  the  "fifties"  had 
good  collecting  naturalists  attached,  and  one  of 
them,  then  young  and  hearty,  is  still  living  and 
a  flourishing  society,  the  Coooper  Ornithological 
Club,  bears  his  honored  name — James  G,  Cooper. 
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The  naturalist-collectors  that  have  enriched  the 
National  Museum  and  other  collections  since 
then  are  innumerable. 

Nor  have  the  explorations  of  American  nat- 
uralist-collectors been  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  countrj'.  (What  expedition 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Challeng-er  had  been  so 
fruitful  as  the  Wilkes'  Exploring  Expedition 
of  1838-42?)  Among^  them  even  are  several  who 
anticipated  Whitehead  in  hi.s  exploration  of  the 
Philippine  Islands — Dr.  J.  B.  Steere,  Prof.  Dean 
C.  Worcester,  (now  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  Philippines.)  and  Dr.  Frank  S.  Bourns. 

Another  naturalist-collector.  Mr.  Frederic  A. 
Ober.  has   explored   the  West  Indies  and  to  his 


facile  pen  we  are  indebted  for  the  article  on  the 
Wild  Guinea-fowl  of  Barbuda  which  appears  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Ospkev. 

The  country  of  immediate  paramount  interest 
— South  Africa — has  also  a  museum  which  sends 
out  or  emplo3's  naturalist-collectors,  and  is  col- 
lecting the  material  for  a  series  of  works  on  the 
zoolog-y  of  the  region.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  add  the  names  of  the  institution — the  South 
African  Museum  of  Capetown — or  its  accom- 
plished director — William  Lutley  Sclater. 

Various  Museums  of  South  America,  Austra- 
lia, India  and  Japan  have  also  enriched  and 
are  still  enriching-  their  collections  by  means  of 
travelling-  naturalists. 


Letters. 


PhOTOGKAPHIXG   SCKEECH-OWI.S. 

Editor  of  the  Opskev: 

Hyde  Park, /////^  25.  1899, 
Your  letter  of  recent  date  was  duly  received. 
The  pictures  a-ou  refer  to  were  taken  in  March. 
1897,  and  the  subjects  were  two  Screech  Owls, 
one  in  the  red,  and  the  other  in  the  gray  plum- 
age. The  lighting-  was  rather  poor,  and  as  I 
had    a    slow    lens,    and    tliereFore  had  to  give   a 


just  as  I  g-ot  read3'  to  make  the  exposure.  One 
might  think  to  look  at  the  result  that  I  had  used 
a  ship's  hauser  to  fasten  them,  but  that  is  one 
disagreeable  efi^ect  of  getting  too  close.  Well, 
after  I  had  them  fixed  just  as  I  wanted  them, 
and  drawn  out  the  slide  preparatory  to  making 
the  exposure,  one  of  them  concluded  that  he 
would  rather  be  somewhere  else,  and  started  out 
to  get  there.     He  was  brought  up  rather  short 


w^m 


it     tnadc 


PH()To(;kafh   ok 
somewhat    difficult 


time   exposure, 
subject. 

In  the  fir.st  place  I  fastened  the  two  sitters  to 
the  perch,  so  as  to  be  sure  they  would  not  elope 


by  the  cord,  however,  and  I  finally  convinced  him 
that  he  had  better  stay  where  he  was. 

During  the  excitement  his  comrade  got  rather 
restless  and  I  had  some  little  trouble  in  getting 
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them  quieted  down.  And  now  a  new  trouble 
presented  itself.  Both  of  the  principals  persisted 
in  g'oing  to  sleep,  and  the  only  effect  of  a  poke 
in  the  ribs  was  to  make  them  open  one  eve  and 
look  at  YOU  reproachfully  and  then  o-o  oft'  ai^^ain. 
However,  I  did  finally  succeed  in  ^ettini;-  three 
exposures,  and  you  can  see  the  results  for  your- 
self. In  the  spring  of  1898,  I  made  another  at- 
tempt: this  time  it  was  a  young  Screech  Owl  in 
the  gray  plinnage.  I  made  three  exposures,  but 
spoiled  the  best  one  on  account  of  using  old  de- 
veloper. I  enclose  copies  of  the  other  two  here- 
with. Both  of  these  latter  were  snap-shots.  In 
the  lighter  colored  one  the  bird  was  in  the  sun, 
and  in  the  other  in  the  shade.  All  of  these 
pictures  were  taken  with  a  6'/4  x  8}i  lense  fitted 
to  a  5  X  7  camera,  and  taken  on  a  5  x  7  plate,  and 
the  prints  cut  down  to  4  x  5. 

The  Owls  were  taken  from  a  hollow  tree  in 
the  woods  near  here,  and  were  kept  alive  for 
about  five  months. 

Hoping  that  the  above  will  give  you  at  least 
a  hazY  idea  of  when,  where  and  how  the  pictures 
were  taken, 

I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  R.  Higbee,  Jk., 
13  Austin  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Desirability  of  Reprinting  Collins'  Notes 
ON  Sea-birds. 

Editor  of  the  Osprey: 

Washington,  .SV/>A  2,  18W. 

The  article  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job  (-'The 
Enchanted  Isles'")  in  the  Osi'REV  for  November 
last  (which  I  have  only  read  recently)  interested 
me  greatly,  and  recalled  an  article  published 
many  years  ago  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Collins.  That 
article  was  issued  in  a  volume  whose  title  would 
scarcely  attract  the  attention  of  an  ornithologist 
or  induce  him  to  examine  it  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  anything  of  special  interest  to 
him.  Indeed,  I  have  found  that  it  was  unknown 
to  several  ornithologists  I  have  asked.  It  was 
entitled  "Notes  on  the  habits  and  methods  of 
capture  of  various  species  of  Sea  Birds  that 
occur  on  the  fishing  banks  oft' the  eastern  coast 
of  North  America,  and  which  are  used  as  bait 
for  catching  Codfish  by  New  England  fisher- 
men". It  was  published  in  the  Report  for  1882  of 
the  U.  S.  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  (p. 
311—335).  A  plate  illustrates  "Hag  fishing"  or 
the  capture  by  hook  and  line  of  tlie  great  shear- 
water [Pi/J/i/ti/s  major)  which  is  called  Hag  or 
Hagdon  by  the  fishermen.  12  species  or  groujjs 
of  species  are  commented  upon.  Captain  Collins 
was  for  many  years  master  of  a  vessel  engaged 
in  bank  fishing  and,  having  been  a  good  ob- 
server, his  notes  are  valuable. 

Another  noteworthy  article  on  Sea  Birds  I  have 
noticed  in  my  miscellaneous  reafling  has  the 
title  "Notes  on  the  birds  observed  during  the 
cruise  of  the  U.  S.  F.  C.  Schooner  (,'ra)iipas  in 
the  summer  of  1887".  and  was  published  by  Mr. 
William  Palmer  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum  for  1891),  (p.  240     2b5). 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  republish  Captain 
Collins'  article  in  the  OspkEv?     It  is  a  very  in- 


teresting one,    and  inaccessible,    I    am  sure,  to 
the  great  majority  of  your  readers. 

Yours  trulv, 

H.  A.  G. 
[The   suggestion    of    our   correspondent    is    a 
good  one,  and  may  bj-  adopted.     If  room  can  be 
found  for  Capt.  C'ollins'  article,  it  will  be  publish- 
ed in  part  at  least  in  the  next  number. — Editor.] 

A  New  Device  for  Amateir  PhotographI'.ks. 

Editor  of  The  Osprev: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Scf>f.  12,  1899. 
A  propos  of  your  note  on  a  "New  device  for 
amateur  photographers",  I  ma^'  inform  you  that 
some  years  ago  Prof.  Marey,  the  well-known 
investigator  of  problems  of  animal  locomotion, 
devised  a  camera  to  be  used  after  the  fashion  of 
a  gun,  and  so  arranged  as  to  take  several  con- 
secutive photographs.  The  apparatus  suggested 
an  overgrown,  but  short,  Colt's  rifie.  I  do  not 
know  what  results  were  obtained. 
Yours  truly. 


Amendf;   Honorable  of   Dk.  Knowi.ton  to 
Mr.  Norris. 

Editor  of  the  Osprev: 

In  my  discussion  of  the  crime  of  excessive 
egg-collecting-  in  a  recent  issue  of  Thf:  Osi'Rf:y, 
I  made  the  statement  that  "it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Norris  had  not  the  honor  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Major  Bendire  or  he 
would  never  have  dared  bring  him  into  tlus 
malodorous  discussion". 

I  am  ni>v,-  informed  that  I  was  in  error,  and 
that  Mr.  Norris  did  enjoy  the  privilege  of  -sucii 
an  acquaintance.  I  hasten  to  make  the  i)roper 
acknowledgment,  and  lo  observe  that  ]Mr.  Norris 
evidently  possesses  a  high  order  of  coura-'e  for 
which  I  did  not  give  him  proper  credit.  Those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  Major  Bendire 
will  readily  appreciate  the  situation  wl;en  they 
recall  hi.s  often  expressed  t)pinion  on  the 
subject. 

In  a  succeeding  paragraph  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  "there  was  no  place  in  his  il5endire"s) 
economv  for  frauds  and  charlatans".  This  is 
so  manifest  a  fact  that  I  have  learned  with  great 
surprise  that  Mr.  Norris  has  seen  fit  to  ajjjily  it 
to  himself  and  to  take  offence  thereat.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  Mr.  Norris  would  be 
willing  to  admit  that  Major  Bendire  entertained 
no  higher  opinion  of  him  than  to  clas>  him  with 
frauds  and  charlatansl 

As  for  myself  I  would  he  the  last  i)erson  to 
apply  these  epithets  to  one  who  is  so  well  known 
among  ornithologists  generally  as  Mr.  Norris, 
or  one  whose  collection  indicates  such  an  ex- 
haustive actpiaintance  with  the  individual  pecu- 
liarities of  the  eggs  of  our  birds. 

F.   H.   Knoui.ton. 

[Mr.  Norris  has  wronged  himself  in  applying 
to  his  own  personality  the  general  statement  res- 
pecting "frauds  and  charlatans"  made  by  Dr. 
Knowlton.  If  we  had  suppo.sed  that  such  an  in- 
terpretation would  have  been  put  on  the  remarks 
in   question,  we  should  not  have  admitted  them. 
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Doubtless  there  is  more  room  in  the  sequence 
of  the  words  for  the  interpretation  that  Mr. 
Norris  has  forced  than  we  had  seen  in  our  hasty 
perusal,  but  we  did  not  see  any  connection  lurk- 
ing in  that  sequence  and  Dr.  Knowlton  has 
assured  us  that  he  did  not  intend  such. — Editor.] 

The  Utility  ok  L.^koe  Series  of  Eggs  and 
Nests:  A  Reply  to  Dr.  F.  H.  Kxowi.ton. 

Editor  ok  the  Osprey: 

In  the  September  number  of  The  Osprky.  Dr. 
F.  H.  Knowlton,  under  the  pretense  of  criticis- 
ing- "Excessive  Eg'f,''  Collecting-",  takes  the  op- 
portunity of  making-  statements  about  myself 
which  I  cannot  allow  to  g-o  unchallenged.  What 
inspired  the  animus  of  Dr.  Knowlton's  article  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  as  I  have  not  the  honor  of 
his  acquaintance. 

Dr.  Knowlton  saA's  "it  is  perfectly'  evident 
that  Mr.  Norris  had  not  the  honor  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Major  Bendire  or  he  would 
never  have  dared  to  bring  him  into  this  malo- 
dorous discussion".  I  knew  Major  Bendire  well 
for  12  years  and  many  times  had  the  pleasure  of 
showing  him  my  collection  the  last  time  only 
a  little  more  than  a  year  before  his  death.  He 
frequently'  made  the  assertion  that  the  only 
scientific  wa^-  to  collect  egg-s  was  in  series 
and  large  series  too.  Never  did  he  sa^-  one  word 
ag^ainst  the  size  of  any  of  m^-  series.  In  addi- 
tion he  g-ave  me  the  names  of  many  collectors 
from  whom  I  obtained  rare  and  valuable  sets. 
I  quote  the  following-  from  one  of  Bendire's  last 
letters  to  me,  dated  November  20,  1896. 

"The  eg-g-s  you  g-ot  through  me  from  Price  are 
verj'  scarce  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  more 
than  one  collection  (in  BrA'ant's)  and  he  has  not 
g-ot  them  all. 

"Mr.  Anthony,  of  San  Diego,  has  recently 
sent  me  several  eggs  of  the  Least,  Socorro  and 
Black  Petrels  from  Lower  California,  more  than 
I  care  to  buy  for  the  collection,  which  are  all 
new  to  science,  and  of  which  I  will  let  a  couple 
of  each  species  go  to  some  f^ood  collection  if 
wanted". 

So  much  for  my  acquaintance  with  Bendire. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Knowlton 's  assertion  that  no 
information  of  anj'  value  has  been  published 
regarding  the  Norris  collection,  this  statement 
is  also  untrue.  From  1886  to  1893,  a  series  of 
about  100  articles  on  Oology  written  by  J.  Parker 
Norris  was  published  in  the  Ornithologist  and 
Ooloffist. 

Mr.  \V.  Brewster  praised  these  articles,  saying 
that  he  considered  them  both  valuable  and  inter- 
esting. Possibly  Dr.  Knowlton  may  consider 
Mr.  Brewster  an  authority. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  the  collection 
benefited  nf)b<>dy  but  its  owner,  that  also  is  an 
error.  A  great  many  oological  specimens  have 
been  identified  by  its  owner  for  young  collectors, 
and  quite  a  number  of  birds  have  been  found 
breeding  for  the  first  time  through  suggestions 
made  to  collectors  by  myself.  Of  course  there 
is  only  a  negative  merit  in  this,  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  collectif)n  is,  and  always  has  been, 
open  to  any  student  of  Ornithology  or  Oology 
who  desired  to  inspect  it;  and  any  information 
that   I    have   been    asked    for   has   alwavs  been 


cheerfully    given.     What    more   can    a  Museum 
collection  do  than  this? 

I  wish  also  to  take  issue  with  Dr.  Knowlton 
respecting  Hummers'  and  Kentucky  Warbler's 
eggs. 

There  is  but  a  slight  variation  in  the  eggs  of 
auA'  of  the  Hummers  found  breeding  in  the 
United  States  with  the  notable  exception  of 
those  of  Eugenes  fnlgens,  which  of  course  are 
much  larger;  but  the  variation  in  the  nests  is 
enormous  and  Hummers"  nests  are  always  pre- 
.served  with  the  eggs  by  all  collectors.  To  cite 
a  case,  we  will  take  the  Ruby-throated  Hummer's 
nests  from  Pennsylvania  which  are  invariably 
covered  with  lichens,  whereas  in  Iowa  the  RubA'- 
throat's  nests  are  usually,  if  not  always,  with- 
out lichens.  To  take  another  case,  in  California 
nests  of  Trochilus  alexanderi  are  usualh-  built 
of  spong-e-like  substance,  whereas  in  Texas  they 
resemble  very  mtich  the  nests  of  the  Rub^- 
throat  from  the  east.  In  addition  to  these  facts, 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  nests  from  the 
same  locality',  and  it  would  be  not  at  all  difficult 
to  select  forty  nests  of  the  Rub^'-throat  showing 
great  variation. 

As  for  the  hundred  and  fift)-  eggs  of  Red- 
tailed  Hawk,  one  could  not  begin  to  show  all  the 
variation  that  the  eggs  of  that  species  are  sub- 
ject to  in  a  series  of  that  number. 

Now  for  the  nine  hundred  and  seventy  eggs 
of  the  Kentucky  Warbler.  It  is  quite  superflu- 
ous for  Dr.  Knowlton  to  say  that  he  would  not 
collect  that  number,  for  if  he  were  more  accurate 
he  would  sa3'  that  he  could  not  collect  that 
number,  or  one-twentieth  of  that  number.  It 
took  me  three  years  before  I  could  find  one  set 
of  eggs  of  this  species,  and  my  series  of  sets  has 
been  the  result  of  twelve  years  of  hard  work. 
This  species  is  most  abundant  in  southeast 
Pennsylvania,  particularly  in  Chester  and  Del- 
aware Counties,  and  there  are  at  least  750  pairs 
breeding  each  3'ear  in  Chester  County  alone; 
but  the  nests  are  difficult  to  find  and  it  requires 
hard  work  to  find  even  one. 

Any  person  who  has  carefullv  gone  over  a 
larg-e  collection  of  eggs  will  find  out  that  the 
family  that  shows  the  most  variation  in  their 
eggs  is  the  Warblers,  and  among  these  birds 
there  is  none  that  show  more  variation  than  the 
Kentucky  Warbler's  eggs.  If  anybody  doubts 
this  assertion  I  am  quite  willing  to  prove  it  by 
showing  them  my  series.  I  have  discovered 
quite  a  number  of  interesting  facts  from  this 
series,  among  which  are  that  each  set  of  eggs 
laid  by  the  same  pair  of  birds  has  a  di.stinct  in- 
dividuality, which  is  reproduced  ever^-  year; 
that  10  to  12  days  after  the  first  set  is  laid,  a 
second  is  laid  if  the  first  is  disturbed,  provided 
the  first  laying  should  iu)t  be  heavily  incubated; 
that  the  same  pair  not  only  returned  to  the  same 
woods  each  year  but  nearly  always  to  the  same 
part  of  the  woods;  that  when  the  set  is  small  the 
eggs  are  large,  and  when  the  set  is  large  the  eggs 
are  small;  and  finally  that  the  average  life  of  a 
pair  of  Warblers  is  from  five  to  eight  years. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  that  I  have  learned 
from  my  series. 

Another  reason  for  my  having-  larg-e  series  of 
Warbler.-;'  eg-g-s  is  the  fact  that  for  some  years 
past  it  has  been  my  intention  to  publish  some 
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day  an  elaborate  nionotjraph  on  the  nesting- 
habits  of  the  North  American  Warblers  This 
work  will  contain  a  colored  plate  of  the  ^  and  9 
of  each  species  of  Warbler,  photog-raphs  when 
practicable  of  the  nest  and  ej^'gs  /;/  situ,  and 
numerous  colored  plates  of  the  eg-g-s  which  will 
be  the  best  obtainable.  The  text  will  be  partly 
original,  and  partly  compilations  from  the  best 
account  of  each  species  so  far  written. 

There  will  be  about  175  figures  each  of  the 
species  of  Warblers'  eggs  that  show  enormous 
variation,  such  as  Kentucky  Warbler,  Ovenbird, 
Prothonotary  Warbler,  Magnolia  Warbler,  Pine 
Warbler,  Maryland  Yellow-throat,  Chat,  etc.; 
about  .^0  to  IS  tig-ures  of  species  that  show  g^reat 
variation,  such  as  Yellow  Warbler,  Nashville 
Warbler,  Black  Poll  Warbler,  etc.;  while  a  doz- 
en would  suffice  for  species  such  as  Swainson's 
and  Bachman's  Warblers,  which  are  normally 
unspotted.  Of  course  such  a  work  would  be 
very  expensive,  and  as  it  would  be  larg;ely  a 
labor  of  love,  it  may  be  quite  a  long"  while  be- 
fore it  is  started,  but  it  shall  be  started  at  some 
time  even  if  I  have  to  wait  ten  years. 

In  spite  of  my  taking-  this  larg'e  series,  I  have 
not  decreased  the  number  of  pairs  of  Warblers 


in  the  least.  On  the  contrarj'  I  notice  an  in- 
crease every  year.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
but  seldom  did  I  take  my  second  sets  from  the 
same  pair. 

I  can  substantiate  this  statement  by  affidavits 
to  this  effect  from  Messrs.  Samuel  B.  Ladd  and 
Thos.  H.  Jackson  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  habits  of  all  War- 
blers in  my  locality. 

Messrs.  Ladd  and  Jackson  are  g^enerally  con- 
sidered the  two  best  Ornithologists  and  Oolo- 
gists  in  Pennsj'lvania  and  their  reputation  for 
field-collecting-  and  veracity  makes  their  state- 
ments absoluteh'  conclusive. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  no  person  who 
has  ever  seen  a  large  collection  of  eg'gs  can 
truthfully  say  there  is  no  use  in  collecting-  in 
larg-e  series.  It  will  g-ive  me  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  prove  this  assertion  by  showing-  my  col- 
lection to  anybody"  who  desires  to  see. 

I  al.so  wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  start  this  dis- 
cussion and  dislike  writing-  so  much  about  my- 
self, but  I  cannot  allow  mis-statements  to  be 
made  without  contradicting-  them. 

J.   Pakkkk   Nokkis,  Jk. 


Notes. 


The  Bicyci.k  and  Natural  Histokv  have 
been  correlated!  According-  to  the  Evening- 
Post  (New  York),  "at  last  a  publisher  has  been 
foinid  to  bless  the  bicycle.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  bicycle  riding-  was  made  responsible  for  the 
falling-  oft'  of  many  persons  (no  pun  intended)  in 
literary  enthusiasm.  The  wheel  took  them 
away  from  books,  and  overcame  the  allurements 
of  the  library.  Now,  however,  one  publisher 
has  discovered  that  the  bic^'cle  has  at  least  been 
the  means  of  awakening-  an  interest  in  Natural 
History,  and  reports  as  a  direct  result  an  in- 
creased demand  for  books  on  that  subject". 

The  Fossil,  BiKus  ov  North  America  have 
been  counted  up  by  Dr.  ().  P.  Hay,  and  a  census 
taken  (not  yet  published).  He  has  found  102 
species  representing-  59  g-enera.  Of  course  this 
must  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  those  that  have 
lived.  This  small  number  results  from  the 
ability  of  bii'ds  to  escape  some  dang-ers  that  envi- 
ron mammals,  and  the  consequent  rareness  of 
their  remains.  Although  doubtless  they  have 
been  more  numerous  in  species  from  an  early 
time  than  mammals,  the  remains  of  the  latter 
are  vastly  more  numerous.  More  than  1,100 
species  of  the  higher  class,  representing  over  400 
genera,  are  known  from  fossil  finds. 

Note  of  the  Si'otted  Screech  owi,  (Me- 
g-ascops  trichopsis).  Mr.  Charles  K.  Worthen 
.sent  me  a  fine  nnile  of  this  species  in  July,  which 
had  been  taken  on  May  27,  1«W,  in  the  Huachuca 
Mouiitains,  Arizona.  The  same  had  the  follow- 
ing- measurements:  bill,  17  mm.;  length  with- 
out bill,  175  mm.;  wing-,  139  mm.;  tail,  75  mm.; 
tarsus,  27^4  mm.  These  measurements  were 
taken  with  a  pair  of  C(nnpasses.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  specimen  is  a  trifle  larg^er  than  tho.se 
mentioned  in   tlie  Auk.  Vol.  xv.  No.  2,  pag-e  186, 


by  Mr.  Wm.  Brewster,  but    still    is    not   near  as 
large  as  his  type  specimen  from  Mexico. 

W.  F.  Henninger. 

Yeeeow-he.\ded  Blackbird. — In  the  January 
OsPREY,  C.  L.  Webster  speaks  of  this  species, 
g^iving-  an  experience  much  like  my  own.  Until 
the  spring-  of  18^2,  I  had  seen  but  three  speci- 
mens of  this  bird,  tho'  my  father — a  close  ob- 
server of  birds  from  the  days  when  Carolina 
Parakeets  were  common  here  told  me  they  were 
strays  from  Iowa,  where  they  were  common.  In 
18'>2,  I  visited  the  swamps  of  Henry  County, 
about  20  miles  distant,  and  f(Hind  them  nesting  in 
great  numbers  in  the  cane  patches;  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  leave  these  for  any  distance.  Why 
they  were  not  seen  more  commonly  during-  mi- 
grations I  do  not  know,  especially  as  thousands 
of  Blackbirds  used  a  fine  g^rove  on  the  farm  as  a 
roost.  No  doubt  Mr.  Webster  will  find  them  if 
he  will  visit  any  large  marsh  during  the  nesting- 
season.     Dr.    a.    C.   Mirchison,    Toulon,    111., 

A  New  Extinct  Tvi'E  of  Birds  was  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews  at  the  meeting-  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London  on  June  20th. 
It  was  of  Lower  Eocene  ag^e,  having'-  been  found 
enclosed  in  a  nodule  in  the  London  clay  of 
Shejjpey.  "The  specimen  indicated  a  bird 
which  was  nearly  related  to  the  tropic-bird 
(I'/iart/ion).  but  in  some  respects  approached  the 
other  Steganopods  (<•.  ,i,''.  Sitla)  more  closely  than 
I'liacihon  did".  The  new  form  was  named  l^ro- 
f>lnictlio}i  SJiruhsoh'i. 

A  Fossil-  Ec.G  FROM  SOITH  DAKOTA  has 
been  described  and  illustrated  with  g-ood  plates 
by  Dr.  O.  C.  Farrington.  The  monograph  ap- 
pears   as    "Publication  35"  of  the  Field  Colum- 
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bian  Museum.  The  formation  in  which  the  egg 
was  found  is  reg-arded  as  of  "early  miccene 
ag-e",  and  the  layer  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
"Anatine  bird""  or  duck.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  no  Latin  name  has  been  given  to  the 
species  because  no  distinctive  characters  are 
given.  Indeed  it  is  not  evident  why  the  egg  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  duck's.  Dr.  Farrington 
and  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

ErKopiCAN  Pheasants  and  Gkousk  In  Ver- 
mont.— From  time  to  time  there  is  mention  of 
Dr.  Webb's  great  estate.  Shelbunie  Farms,  in 
the  newspapers.  Its  extent  and  the  way  it  is 
conducted  are  matters  of  which  not  .so  much  is 
known.  It  is  situated  seven  miles  south  of  Bur- 
lington on  the  .shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  The 
property  comprises  between  3,000  and -1, 000  acres, 
diversHed  in  meadow,  forest  and  broad  and  well- 
tilled  fields.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  estates  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Dr.  Webb  first  went  to  Bur- 
lington in  1883,  and  .spent  the  .season  in  this  citA'. 
He  was  so  pleased  with  the  surrounding-s  that, 
in  1884,  he  bought  a  track  of  land  about  one 
mile  south  of  the  cit^'  on  the  lake  shore,  and 
erected  a  handsome  residence.  This  place  he 
called  Oak  Ledge.  He  resided  here  until  1887, 
when,  desiring"  a  larg-er  ])lace,  he  purchased 
what  is  now  known  as  Shelburne  Farms,  in  the 
town  of  Shelburne.  Eig'hteen  farms  and  parts 
of  .several  other  farms  were  included  in  the  pur- 
chase. An  army  of  men  was  set  to  work  con- 
structing a  country  house  and  immense  barns 
and  stables,  and  in  building  roads,  planting 
trees,  transforming  this  typical  Vermont  farm- 
ing region  into  a  g-reat  park.  Nature  had  done 
much  for  Shelburne  Farms  in  providing  a  fine 
location.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more 
beautiful  outlook.  Lake  Champlain,  with  its 
Adirondack  Mountain  wall  as  a  backg^round, 
lies  to  the  west,  and  the  Green  Mountains,  the 
backbone  of  Vermont,  to  the  east,  forming  a 
combination  which,  for  scenic  beauty,  is  most 
attractive. 

The  forests  on  the  estate  are  well  stocked  with 
game,  much  time  and  money  having  been  spent 
in  the  process.  A  game  keeper  is  employed  to 
look  after  the  preserves.  A  specialtj'  has  been 
made  of  breeding  English  pheasants.  These 
birds  are  very  hard  to  raise,  and  there  are  few 
pheasant  preserves  in  the  country.  Dr.  Webb 
has  been  able,  however,  to  raise  them  .success- 
fully, and  the  birds  are  .sometimes  found  even  in 
remote  parts  of  the  State.  Requests  for  eggs  are 
constantly  being  received  from  all  i)arts  fjf  the 
country.  The  birds  are  fed  four  times  a  da^', 
coming  in  response  to  the  keeper's  whistle. 
They  are  quite  tame  until  the  hunting  .sea.son 
opens.  The  annual  hunt  occurs  in  November, 
and  is  a  great  event.  About  thirty  men 
are  sent  out  to  beat  the  bushes  and  scare  the 
birds.  The  pheasant  is  a  bird  of  rapid  tlight. 
and  becomes  very  wild  after  the  first  day's 
shooting,  scattering  to  all  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  There  are  usually  not  more  than 
six  hunts  during  the  sea.son.  Many  guests  who 
enjoy  shooting  are  entertained  at  this  time. 
From  200  to  300  brace  are  usually  shot  each 
.season  and  the  tables  of  many  well-known 
citizens  of  New  York,  Vermont  and  other  states 


are  graced  by  birds  from  Shelburne  Farms. 
The  preserves  have  al.so  been  stocked  with  black 
game,  imported  from  Sweden — a  bird  about  the 
size  of  a  partridg-e,  very  black  and  ver^'  wild — 
and  the  capercailzie,  about  the  size  of  an  eagle. 
The  capercailzie  have  been  removed  to  Ne-ha- 
sa-ne.  Dr.  Webb's  Adirondack  estate.  [Con- 
den. sed  from  The  Sun,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  1899.] 

Dk.  a.  B.  Mevek,  the  distinguished  director  of 
the  Royal  Zoological  and  Anthropological  Mu- 
seum of  Dresden,  has  been  recently  visiting  the 
United  States.  He  landed  at  New  York  on  the 
8th  of  Augu.st,  and  spent  nearly  a  fortnight 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  arriving  there  on  the 
fourteenth.  The  ornithologists  and  other  natu- 
ralists greeted  him  with  great  plea.sure.  His 
visit  was  with  reference  especially  to  Museum 
construction  and  arrangrement.  Dr.  Me^'er  has 
brought  together  in  Dresden  ojie  of  the  most 
complete  collections  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise 
extant,  and  was  the  first  to  describe  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  types  of  that  group.  At  an 
interview  with  the  president,  he  gave  his 
ideas  of  the  Philippine  islanders  as  well  as  the 
islands. 

The  Death  of  John  Whitehead,  "the  emi- 
nent field-naturalist  and  collector",  deserves  spe- 
cial record  in  the  Ospkev  on  account  of  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  recently  acquired  American 
possessions,  the  Philippine  Islands,  whose  avi- 
fauna he  explored  .so  long  and  successfully. 
Mr.  Whitehead  was  bom  in  1856,  and  died  on 
the  .second  of  June,  1899,  in  the  Chinese  Island 
of  Hainan.  He  had  started  in  the  fall  of  1898 
from  England  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
second  visit  to  the  Philippines  and  reached 
Manila,  but  the  unfortunate  complications  pre- 
vailing forbade  the  carrying  out  his  plans  and, 
as  the  next  best  thing,  he  went  to  the  island 
where  he  lost  his  life  from  an  attack  of  "pesti- 
tential  fever". 

Nearlv  three  years  from  the  close  of  1893  to 
about  the  middle  of  1896,  were  devoted  by  Mr. 
Whitehead  to  the  Avifauna  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago.  The  results  of  this  exploration  in 
those  islands  were  recorded  b^'  Mr.  W.  R. 
Ogilvie  Grant  in  ten  articles  "on  the  birds  of  the 
Philippine  Lslands",  published  in  the  /^/.?  during 
1894,  1895,  1896  and  1897,  in  which  the  species  of 
difterent  regions  were  successively  considered. 

It  has  been  announced  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater 
that  Mr.  Whitehead,  "before  leaving"  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  "placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
editors  of  the  /l)is  a  series  of  valuable  field  notes 
on  the  birds  collected  during  his  la.st  journey. 
These  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  volume" 
of  the  journal. 


'  The  Spectator  of  London  has  an  excellent 
article  on  Mr.  Whitehead  as  a  representative 
of  "pioneer  naturalists."  It  is  well  .said  that 
"Mr.  Whitehead  was  a  representative  of  a  class 
to  which  .scientific  natural  hi.story  owes  a  debt, 
and  whose  life  and  adventures  are  often  among 
the  most  attractive  of  all  records  of  exploration. 
The  bu.siness  of  the  naturalist-collector  is  to 
ac(iuire    and    bring    back    to   the    mu.seums   of 
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Europe  new  or  rare  instances  of  animal  life. 
The  rang-e  of  his  activ'it^'  is  only  bounded  by  the 
extent  of  liis  knowledge,  unless,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Whitehead,  he  prefers  to  limit  his  efforts 
to  some  special  branch  of  inquiry"". 

Most  of  the  regions  in  which  the  naturalist- 
collector  now  spends  his  time  are  in  the  area  of 
the  tropical  forest,  whether  on  continents  or 
islands  in  either  hemisphere;  and  in  these  lands 
of  mystery  and  twilight,  of  high  temperature 
and  torrential  rains,  the  natives  themselves  can 
scarcely  endure  the  trials  of  the  climate.  Yet 
the  collector  cannot  make  flying"  visits.  When 
he  goes  to  a  new  district,  he  goes  to  sta^-.  He 
must  form  a  camp  and  a  permanent  headquar- 
ters; must  there  prepare,  pack,  and  dispatch  his 
specimens;  write  his  notes  on  their  appearance 
when  first  obtained,  for  the  guidance  of  those 
at  home:  and  label,  index,  and  describe  them,  so 
that  the  scientific  naturalist  at  home  may  find 
each  item  complete  in  itself.  Kxamples  of  the 
care  and  ing"enuity  of  the  collectors  are  so  com- 
mon that  they  excite  little  surpri.se  amongst 
those  who  receive  the  work  at  home.  Those  less 
conversant  with  the  accurate  methods  of  the 
modern  naturalist  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate 
his  power  of  taking'  pains.  "••'  *  * 

-X-  *  *  -;{■  * 

We  take  the  liberty'  of  further  drawing  upon 
the  Spectator  for  a  notice  of  Whitehead's  work 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"Unlike  the  author  of  'The  Mala)'  Archi- 
pelago," "  whose  discoveries  range  from  the 
capture  of  the  "largest,  the  most  perfect,  and 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  butterflies"  to  the  an- 
thropoid apes,  Mr.  Whitehead  contined  himself 
to  the  study  of  birds.  In  the  woods  his  genius 
for  outdoor  observation  was  equalled  by  his  skill 
in  managing-  the  natives  whom  he  employed. 
His  e3'e  was  so  keen  that  no  new  species  ever 
seemed  to  escape  it,  and  his  patience  such  that  he 
could  "outwait"  even  the  sulk^-  children  of  the 
woods.  If  they  sat  down  and  refused  to  move, 
he  sat  down  bj'  their  side  and  waited  till  thej' 
changed  their  minds.  In  the  Philippines  he 
worked  for  months  in  forests  under  perpetual 
rain,  at  a  heig'-htof  5,000  ft.  Yet  the  specimens 
he  brought  home  were  as  perfectly  preserved  as 
if  he  liad  been  at  woi'k  in  the  rooms  of  the 
British  Museum.  Not  the  least  of  the  trials  of 
the  pioneer  naturalist  is  that  he  is,  as  a  rule, 
alone.  The  collector's  life  outside  the  beaten 
track  of  travel  is  one  long  series  of  exjieriments 
and  minor  adventures.  Each  day"s  work,  each 
new  expedition  from  the  temporary  camp,  comes 
from  the  initiative  of  the  man  himself,  as  in- 
clination or  reflection  suggests.  Two  are  too 
many  for  such  conditions.  You  cannot  defer  to 
a  friend  as  to  whether  you  shall  g'o  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain  or  only  halfwaj-  up.  Mr.  Whiteliead 
always  made  his  expeditions  alone,  from  the 
first  humble  beginning,  when  in  Corsica  he  dis- 
covered a  new  nuthatch  and  added  it  to  the  list 
of  European  birds,  to  the  final  journey  to  Hai- 
nan. He  visited  Borneo,  climbed  the  great  moun- 
tain of  Kina  Balu,  and  brought  back  forty-one 
new  .species  of  birds  from  that  region.     He  also 


explored  the  birds  of  the  island  of  Palawan, 
where  he  ft>und  more  new  species.  But  his  most 
interesting-  work  was  in  the  Upper  Philippines. 
In  this  expedition  he  made  the  most  striking  orni- 
thological discovery  of  recent  times,  the  great 
forest  eagle  of  Samar.*  The  only  skin  of  an 
adult  bird  of  this  species  is  that  sent  home  by 
him,  which  is  now  among-  the  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum  of  Natural  History.  It  is  far 
too  precious  for  exhibition,  but  its  portraits  and 
dimensions  are  given  in  the  Ibis  in  a  paper  b^- 
Mr.  Ogilvie  Grant.  Its  combined  weapons  of 
beak  and  claw  are  more  formidable  than  those 
of  any  other  bird,  and  its  weig-ht  about  one- 
half  greater  than  that  of  the  golden  eagle.  Like 
all  forest  birds,  it  has  short  wings,  but  the 
length  of  the  body  is  no  less  rennirkable  than  its 
weight.  Some  of  the  most  interesting-  of  the 
smaller  Philippine  birds  collected  by  Mr.  White- 
head are  shown,  together  with  their  nests,  in 
the  cases  in  the  bird  gallery  at  the  Museum, 
among  them  being  a  series  of  sun-birds,  diminu- 
tive creatures  with  the  colours  f)f  Humming- 
birds, but  of  more  prosaic  shai)e.  That  called 
after  its  discoverer  has  a  black  head,  with  pur- 
ple iridescence,  a  black  back,  and  a  crimson 
belh';  others  are  scarlet,  purple,  black,  and 
yellow. 

"But  the  nests  of  these  little  birds,  whicli  Mr. 
Whitehead  obtained  and  sent  over  to  this 
countr)'  in  perfect  condition,  together  with  the 
leaves  to  which  they  were  attached,  are  more 
interesting-  than  the  birds  themselves.  Many 
of  them  are  of  shapes  and  materials  quite  unlike 
any  seen  elsewhere,  and  absolutely  different 
from  any  of  the  "stock  designs"  of  nests  made 
by  European  birds.  Some  of  the  "flower- 
peckers'  "  nests  are  shaped  like  a  flat  purse  or 
alms  bag.  The  entrance  to  this  is  not  on  either 
side,  but  in  the  end,  in  which  is  a  slit  thi-ough 
which  the  little  bird  creeps  into  the  flat-sided 
bag.  This  is  suspended  from  a  branch,  or  from 
the  inside  of  a  larg-e  drooping  tropical  leaf, 
which  completely  hides  the  nest  from  in  front. 
The  most  beautiful  is  that  of  the  blood-breasted 
flower-pecker,  which  like  others,  hangs  from  a 
larg-e  fleshy  leaf.  It  looks  as  if  made  up  from 
small  square  fragments  of  dead  rose  petals 
(though  this  is  not  the  real  material  I,  the  colour 
being- that  of  "old  rose."  How  the  material  is 
fastened  togf-ether  is  not  obvious,  but  apparently 
by  weaving-  over  it  single  threads  of  spider's  silk. 
The  inducement  to  undertake  these  expeditions 
is  usually  pure  love  of  discovery  and,  in  a  minor 
degree,  the  taste  for  "collecting-."  The  time 
must  be  approaching  when  there  will  be  no  more 
unknown  birds  or  beasts  to  discover.  Then  the 
explorer  will  perforce  fall  back  on  the  less  ex- 
citing- .search  for  new  insects,  or  new  plants  and 
flowers.  The  botanists  and  florists  have  still 
a  field  before  them,  and  a  new  orchid  is  a  valua- 
ble di.scovery,  and  a  new  dye  or  fibre  plant 
potential  wealth.  If  the  green  indigo,  reputed 
to  exist  in  some  country  in  the  Far  East,  were 
found,  its  discoverer's  fortune  would  be  made; 
and  a  real  rival  to  indiarubber,  or  a  substitute 
for  Manila  hemp,  would  enrich  a  whole  com- 
munit)'". 


*The  reference  to  the  forest  eugle  of  Samar  in  the  above  account  is  not  strictly  correct.  Probably  the  first  specimen 
of  this  bird  ever  collected  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Bourns  and  Worcester,  on  the  island  of  Negros,  about  1891.  This 
specimen  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Minnesota  Academy  of  Sci^ces.— C.  W-  K. 
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THE  OSPKEY. 


Literature. 


A  NKw  Synopsis  Avum.  by  Dr.  Alphonso 
Dubois,  is  announced.  Dr.  Dubois  is  the  keeper 
(conservateurl  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  Belf^^ium,  and  the  author  of  numerous 
works  and  articles  on  zoolog-y.  He  has  been  en- 
■,^aj4-ed  for  more  than  12  years  in  the  preparation 
of  the  new  work.  He  gives  the  following  data 
covering  the  "form  of  publication"  in  French, 
English  and  German. 

"The  Svfiopsis  Ai'ium  will  appear  in  quarterly 
numbers,' composed  of  %  pages.  The  complete 
work  will  consist  of  about  7  numbers,  illustrated 
by  several  coloured  plates  representing  new  or 
hitherto  unfigured  species;  one  plate  will  replace 
a  sheet  of  text. 

"The  price  per  number  is  fixed  at  6  francs 
(4  s.  10  d.  =  1  dollar  20  cents);  but  after  the  issue 
of  the  3  I  number  it  will  he  r?i\ii&6.,  for  new  sub- 
scribers only,  to  9  francs  (7  s.  2  d.  =  1  dollar  80 
cents). 

"As  the  edition  will  be  limited  and  also  depend 
on  the  number  of  subscriptions,  those  desiring 
to  do  so  are  requested  to  fill  in,  and  address  their 
subscribers  form  [sic!]  without  delay,  to  one  of 
the  undermentioned  book.sellers;  it  will  be  to  their 
interest  to  subscribe  from  the  commencement, 
to  avoid  the  later  augmentation  of  the  price". 

The  generic  names  will  be  given  (with  s^-n- 
onj-ms)  and  the  species  will  follow  in  systematic 
order  preceded  by  a  serial  number  (but  without 
duplications  of  generic  names)  with  refer- 
ences to  some  plates,  and  with  designation  of 
habitat  in  a  separate  column. 

The  "undermentioned  bookseller"  for  the 
United  States  is  G.  E.  Stechert,  9  E  16th  street, 
N.  Y.  The  new  s3'nopsis  is  essentially  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  old  Handlist  of  G.  R.  Gray  (in 
3  volumes)  and  the  new  Handlist  of  Sharpe 
now  passing  through  the  press. 

The  Birds  of  South  Afkica  will  be  the  first 
published  of  a  series  to  be  entitled  "The  Fauna 
of  South  Africa".  The  series  will  be  edited  by 
Mr.  William  L.  Sclater,  director  of  the  South 
African  Museum  of  Cape  Town,  and  published 
by  R.  H.  Porter,  of  London.  Each  volume 
will  be  of  8vo.  size  and  illustrated  by  woodcuts 
in  the  text. 

Pksts  of  thk  Wikk  are  the  subjects  of 
an  article  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine 
and  among  the  illustrations  is  one  which 
represents    a  "Woodpecker  boring*  holes  in  tele- 


graph posts  in  Norway".  As  was  long  ago 
observed,  the  Woodpecker  is  supposed  to  be 
"deluded  by  the  humming  of  the  wires  in  the 
wind  like  an  Aeolian  harp,  and  fancies  that 
there  is  a  nest  of  insects  inside  the  pole.  To 
reach  them  he  toils  for  days,  and  pecks  great 
holes  into  the  wooden  posts,  or  even  through 
and  through  them"  To  what  extent  have 
similar  movements  been  observed  in  this 
countrj'? 

Smithsonian  Institution.  United  States 
National  Musex'm.  Proceedings  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum.  Volume  XXI.  Wa.sh- 
ington:  Government  Printing  Office  1899.  [8vo. 
xiii,  933  p.,  89  pi.] — In  this  volume  have  been 
combined  papers  which  have  appeared  from 
November,  1898,  to  June  26,  1899.  Three  of  the 
articles  relate  to  ornithology:  A  revision  of  the 
Wrens  of  the  Genus  Thrvomanes  Sclater,  by 
Harry  C.  Oberholser,  (p.  421-450);  The  Birds  of 
the  Kuril  Islands,  by  Leonhard  Stegneger,  (p. 
269-296;  and  The  Feather-tracts  of  North  Ameri- 
can Grouse  and  Quail,  by  Hubert  Eyman  Clark, 
(p.  641-653,  pi.  47~49).— G". 

Ayes  Hawaiienses:  The  Birds  of  the  Sand- 
w^ich  Islands.  Bv  Scott  B.  Wilson,  F.  Z.  S., 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  assisted  by  A.  H.  Evans,  M.  A.,  F. 
Z.  S.— London:  R.  H.  Porter,  7  Princes  street. 
Cavendish  Square,  W.  [4to] .  It  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  us  to  be  able  to  announce  the  comple- 
tion of  Wilson  and  Evans'  Aves  Hawaiienses, 
the  concluding  parts,  vii  and  viii.  having  been 
received  a  short  time  ago.  A  more  extended 
notice  of  this  important  work  will  appear  in  our 
next  number.  In  this  connection  we  may  be 
excused  for  expressing  the  hope  that  Roths- 
child's "Avifauna  of  Laysan"  may  also  be 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  within  a  short 
time. — S. 

Naumann's  Naturgeschichte  dek  Vogki. 
MiTTEi.EUROPAS  is  beir.g  published  in  a  new 
edition  by  F.  E.  Kohler  in  Gera-Untermhaus. 
It  is  to  be' completed  in  120  lieferungs,  (the  price 
of  each  is  1  mark,)  and  12  volumes.  45  liefer- 
ungs had  already  appeared  in  March:  these 
formed  3  volumes, — ii,  v  and  vi.  Volume  vi  is  a 
monograph  of  the  birds  of  prey.  The  great 
classical  work  is  being  revised  by  a  number  of 
ornithologists  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T'"E '  €'!,i'L?P'^"i''^      Galllornia  Bird  ?mr. 


IS    UNIQUE 

It  is  the  only  niay:iiziiie  dt  voted  to  California  and 
the  West. 

Western  brains,  Western  pluck.  Western  culture, 
Western  inde})endence.     Romcmiic  and  Fascinating. 

It  is  made  in  co-operation  by  the  foremost  writers, 
artists,  studtnts,  in  and  of  ihe  West.  Edited  I  y 
the  well-known  explorer  and  author,  Chas.  F. 
Lununis.  Its  staff  includes  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Joaquin  Milltr,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Chas.  War- 
ren Sto<ldard,  Margaret  Collier  Graham,  Grace 
EUery  Channing,  John  Vance  Cheney,  EllaHiggin- 
son,  C.  F.  Holder,  Washington  Matthews,  F.  W. 
Hodge,  Ceo.  Parker  Winship,  and  a  dozen  other 
well-known  names. 

Full  of  good  reading  and  particularly  beautiful 
pictures.     A  recogiiizeil  authority  in  its  field. 

Read  it  once.  It  will  surprise  you.  Sample  copy 
free.     $1.00  a  year.     10  cents  a  copy. 

Land  of  Sunshine  Pub.  Co  ,  501  Stimson  Bldg, 
Lo  Angees,  Cal. 

"Its  lively  independence  and  its  genuine  learn- 
ing."—  The  Nation. 

THE  OOLOQIST 

(Of  Albion,  N.  Y  ) 

IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION    IN     AMERICA. 

TiiK  Oiii.oo  ST  is  ihe  cheapest  "Bird"  publication 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  81.00 
worth  of  prt  niiuins,  your  selection,  25c.  w(jrth  of 
advertisiiiiT  and  the  0(")i.(KiisT  for  a  wlu-le  year). 

'liiK  (JiiLOGisr,  has  a  larger  paid  ciiculation  than, 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined. 

Thk  Oni>"(ii.<r  has  long  been  rt cognized  the  best 
Advertising  Meiliiim  in  its  line  in  tlie  world.  The 
"Onnilnj  O'aitlonen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
lowinig  statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  other 
papi'i-tf  comhiitcd.  You  doul)tU'ss  know  what  a 
'Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  ahrays  isV 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  Oi'tLoGiST's  rank 
among  publications  devote'l  not  only  to  Ornithology 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  CouxTKY  Ck.ntlemex  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations. 

Til  K  Or>logist  has  very  few  halftones  and  contains 
only  1()  pages  each  issue — one- half  of  which  are  ad- 
veiiisning. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Orn.OGiST's 
age)  inany  superior  "Hird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  r'ro])ped  by  the  way.  The 
Ooi.ooisT,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  is!-ue  can  always  be 
obtained  by  adilressing  a  postal  to 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

\LBION,    N.    Y. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of  Ca  i=- 
fornia  is  published  bi-mouthlv:  contaius  from  Kilo 
20  pages  of  intensely  interesting  Western  matter, 
illustrated  as  required.  All  the  newsy  events  in 
Ornithology  from  the  Great  West  appear  in  its  col- 
umns and  every  Ornithologist  will  want  it.  The 
only  distinctly  Western  paper  published,  in  which 
California  alone  is  represented  by  over  80  active 
Held  workers.  The  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  has 
published  the  first  known  nesting  of  the  Western 
Evening  Grosbeak,  besides  eontriliutions  nearly  as 
valuable  on  the  Hermit  Warbler,  California  Pygmy 
Owl.  California  Vulture,  etc.  Can  you  afford  to 
miss  its  future  transiietions? 

ALWAYS  OUT  ON  TIME!    YOU  V^ANT  IT! 

Edited  by  CHESTER  BARLOW.  Santa  Clara,  Cal., 

Associated  with 


•  i^v,  '  Hakrv   R.   Tayf.or. 
)  HowAiiu  Robertson, 


Business  Managers 


I  DONALD  A.  Cohen.  Alameda.  Cal. 
\  A.  I.  Mf('ORMiCK,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Terms:  $1.00  a  year.     Sample  copy,  20  cents 
Subscriptions  may  commence  with  No.  1,  (January.  189.9.) 


What  the  OSPREY  is  doing  for 
lovers  of  Birds, 

The  Plant  World 


is  doing  for  lovers  of   Botany.     You  cannot  thoroughly 
enjoy  Nature  without  l>oth.     The  best  Botanists  write  for 
The  Plant  World,  and  while  the  articles  are  strictly  scien- 
tific, they  are  not  technical. 
Published  and  subscriptions  received  by 

Plant  World  Publishing  Company, 

;jr»l-.3'23  4U  Street  X.  AV. 

WANTED. — To  correspond  with  collectors 
having-  first-class  sets  to  exchang-e.  I  have 
many  rare  and  coniinon  species  to  otVcr.  .such  as 
A.  ()".  U.  16,  54,  78,  93,  103,  1061,  107,  114,  1151, 
116,  222,  269,  302,  314,  321,  320^?,  365,  377(?,  408, 
411.  414,  449.  446,  450,  459.  460,  483,  480,  and 
many  other  desirable  .sets.  Send  list  of  what 
YOU  have  to  ot¥er.  J.  P.  BARBITT, 

Taunton,  Mass. 


Finely  Marked  Sets  (3  and  4  eggs)— Fer. 
Rough-leg-  personally  collected  this  season  at 
60  cents  per  egg-  delivered. 

EUGENE  S.  KOLFE. 

Minnewaukan.  N.  Dak. 

BEATS  WHOLESALE.  A  combination  offer. 
"Taylor's  Standard  American  Eg-g-Catalog-ue" 
(best  and  handiest  reference  out)  and  "The 
Story  of  the  Faralloiies"  (sumptuou.slv  illus- 
trating- the  sea-bird  life  on  the  picturesque 
island.)  Both  books  prepaid  for  30  cents. 
Coin  or  Stamps.     Address: 

H.  R.  TAYLOR,  Publisher,  Alameda,  Cal. 


L^s>|i:^;^^g|>.  :^^  ^1^  >-^|^^^^  ^^*,t  ^ 


Buflington 


THE    BEST    LINE 


TO 


Denver,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 

Omaha,  5t.  Louis,  Portland  and 

California  Points. 


SPECIALLY    CONDUCTED    TOURIST    CARS 
TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


p.  S.  EUSTIS,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  CRAWFORD,  T.  P.  A.,  Galesburg,  III. 

\V.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent,  Oalesburg,  III 


, SPORTSMEN  AND 
iNATlRA'USTS 

SHC)Ur-D  SUHSCRIKE  TOR  THE 

flDaine  Sportsman, 

tbe  autbovitv>  on  IBunting,  jfisbinq  an^ 
THatuval  Iftistovv!  i"  tbc  State  of  mainc. 

i  It  is  full  to  uvcrllowiiiK  each  mouth  with  just  the  infor- 
'  million  that  visitors  to  Maine,  and  students  of  the  avl- 
i  fauna  of  the  State,  wish  to  know. 

Twentv-four  patces  each  mouth.  *1  per  year,  postpaid 
'  within  the  Postal  Uniou.    Send  10  cts.  for  a  lare  sample  to 

HERBERT  W.  ROWE,  Publisher,  Bangor,  He. 

i,  T/if  S//oilsiintit  iit/ie  ofirial  or{/(in  of  the  United  Ornithol- 
1  agists  of  Maine. 


Ospreys  Wanted. 

The  Osi'Ki;v  Company  wants  numbers 
'  oi  the  OsPRKY  for  October  antl  December, 
'  1896.  A  year's  subscrii)tion  will  be  given 
'for  each  number. 

Address  Osprey  Company,  321  and 
'323  4^  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MATE 


;i|e5ALT  RIVER 

■r  VALLE/of 

Arizona  dnd  the 

vdpioas 

HEALTH  RESORTS 
•flNEVME/ICa 

ARE  UNRIVALED  FOR  TME  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC   LUNG  AND  THROAT  DIS- 
EASES. HERE  ARE  FOUND  PORE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE:  TEMPERATURE  AND  CONSTANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEMS  OF  ALTITUDE.  TeMPERATURE.  HUMIDITY.  HOT  SPRINGS 
5ANATORIUI-A5.G05T  OF  LIVING, MEDICAL  ATTENDAN0E,SOCIAL 
ADVANTAGES. ET6..AReC0NCI&fcLY  TREATfeD  IN  DfcSCRIPTIVfr 
PAMPHLETS  I&&UEDBYTME  SANTA  FE  ROUTE 
PMY5ICIAN6  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  ASKED  TO  PLACE  TM15 
LITERATURE  IN  THE  HRND&    OF   INVALIDS. 
ADDRESS     W.J.  BLACK. 

G.RAn  A.T.6S.R  Ry. 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 

OR    C.A.HIGGINS, 

A.G.P.A.,  CHICAGO. 


Bulletin  of  the 
Michigan    Ornithological    Club. 

Published  Quarterly  by  the  Club. 

Fift.v  Cents  per  Year. 

Sample  copy,  to  those  who  have  uot  had  one.  for  4  cents 

in  stamps. 

Back  numbers  of  this  iJuUetin  can  be  furnished  at  the 

following  prices  only  : 

Vol.1,  No.  1,  January,  1897,  -  - 
Vol  1,  No.  2,  April,  1897,  -  - 
Vol.  1,  No.  3-4.  July-December  1897. 
Vol.  2,  No.  I,  January,  1898,  -  - 
Vol    ?,  No.  2,  April,  1898, 

Copies  of  Vol.  1.  Nos.  1  and  t.'  will  be  purchased   liy  the 
management.    Only  two  complete  files  for  sale. 
Leon.  J.  Cot,",  Kdi'or  in  Chief. 

70.S  Church  Street.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
W.  EAKL  MULMKKN.  Huisness  Manager, 

Grand  Uapids.  Mich. 


50c. 
50c. 
30c. 
15... 
20c. 


Hounted  Birds  Wanted,     f 

Taxidermist  or  other.s  havin.i^-  particularly  tine  »|' 

specimens  of  any  North  American  Birds  for  .sale  ^|f 

are    invited    to   .send   list    of   same  with  prices,  f^. 

Rare  Birds  or  Albinos  particularly  desired.  ^^ 

J.   L.   CHILDS,  ':f?^ 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  iV 
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ITo  PATENT  Good  ideas 

may  be  secured  by 

our  aid.     Address, 

THE  PATENT  RECORD, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Subscriptions  to  The  Patent  Record  $1.00  per  annum.  'M- 


